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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W. 
ene * The QUEEN y ey the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, MARCH 8, at wes ». .m. 
The HALF-TERM will begin THURSDAY, March 6. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


(THIS DAY), Saturday, March 1, at two 
The NDALE BENNETT and PAREPA-ROSA SCHOLARSHIPS (males and 
females tively) will be comaeted for on THURSDAY, April 3. Last day for 


receiving names Monday next, March 3 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, 


Spee ‘Royal Charter, 1883. 
TRAL CONCERT will be given at PRINCES’ mans. Piccadill, by the 
pUPLsot ihe Royal College of Music, on MONDAY, wx 10, at: eight o’cloc x under 
the patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, » President of the College, 
and H.R.H, the Princess of WALES. Conductor Professor C. Giintiows Stanford, Mus.Doc. 
Stalls, 6s.; balcony, 2s. 6d. and 1s. Tickets to be obtained of the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College, Kensington-gore, and at Princes" Hall. 
ASSOCIATE EXAMINATION 

The Examination for 1890 is fixed for APRIL 15 and 16. The list of pieces may now be 

obtained, . 








OYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Instituted in 1738. Incorporated in 1789. 


For the Support and Maintenance of Aged and Indigent Musicians, their Widows 
and Orphans. 


12, LISLE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W. 


PATRONESS— 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 4, 
AT 
ST, JAMES’S HALL. 


President—THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD MAYOR, 
Attended by The Worshipful The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
DINDS AT HALF-PAST SIX FOR SEVEN O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 
TICKETS ONE GUINEA EACH. 


To be nal of the Committee ; at Mr. Basil by 8s Ticket Office, St, James’s Hall; of the 
Collector, Mr. J. W. Standen, ‘‘ Ellesmere,” Castlenau Villas, Barnes, S.W.; and of 
the Seanelary, itr. Stanley Lucas, 84, New oud’ ‘Street, Ww. 


Rer*t SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS OF @ GREAT BRITAIN. 
FESTIVAL, ST, JAMES'S HALL, MARCH 4. 














The Donations, Life Subscriptions, Legacies and Subscriptions received during the 

ear are annonnced during the evening, and as the Committee is most anxious that the 
List should be larger on this than on any previous occasion, any such will be most thank- 
fully acknowledged. 


= eee COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872, 
Th resideat—~The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus. B. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 
next Examinatious for the DIPLOMAS (A. Mus. T.C.L., and L. Mus, T,.C.L.), and 
tors SPECIAL wer take place in a. Last day of entry June 21. 





CAL EXAMINAT 
The next Local Rueineticn in MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE will be held on June 20, 
1890. Last day of entry May 
The Local Examinations in *TNSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL MUSIC take place on 
various dates, a list of which, together with all other particulars, may be had on 


application, 
By order of the Academical Board 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall-street E.C. 


e Gresham Lecturer on Music, HENRY WYLDE, ® +» Mus. Doe. Cantab., will 
deliner his Four Hilary Lectures on the evenings of M. 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. 
Subject: “THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE AND FRAN SCHUBERT,” with 

ental and Vocal Illustrations. 

The Lectures commence at 6 p.m., and according to the bequest of Sir Thos, Gresham 
are free to the public. 


URLINGTON HALL, 23, Savile Row, the OLD MUSIC 
ROOM of ern y, Re Lg 4 capable of seating 250, may be used for Musical 
purposes, Examinations, Classes. ‘or terms apply to the Secretary. 




















RURY LAN E-—THE NATIONAL THBATRE. 

NIGHTLY at 7:15, and MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS at 1: rs 
ACK AND THE BEANSTALK, prodaced on a scale of splendour surpassin 
magnificence the displays offered to the pub'ic by Mr. Augustus Harris in prev L. 
years. 





VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN’S FAREWELL APPEAR- 
. ANCE, previous tohis departure for America, AT HIS CHOPIN RECITAL, ST. 

S'S HAL » MONDAY AFTERNUON NEXT, March 3, at 3 o'clock. 
Souatn B fiat pime oO 36); Ballade, A flat (Op. 47); All de Concert (Op. 46) ; 
Tupromptu, F ?. 36) ; Scherzo, = minor (Op. * octurne, D flat (Op. 

He two tudes (Op (Op. New 2and §); ude, D — ( 24); Mazurka, G 

60) § Valse, C sharp minor (Op. 64) ; tm A flat (Op. 43). —Tickets, 10s. 6d., 3s. and 
1s., ‘of N. Vert; the usual Agents ; and at Basil Tree's § ce, St. James’s Hall. =i. Vert, 


6, Gérk-street, Ww: 








STEINWAY HALL. 


ADAME BACKER-GRONDAHL has the honour to 
announce a PIANOFORTE RECITAL, at Steinway Hall, on WEDNESDAY 
ERNOON, — 5th, at 3 o'clock. 
AiTiokets, 7s. 6d., .» and Is., of the usual agents, and at Steinway Hall. 





R. ANTON HARTVIGSON will Rye, * a PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL at PRINCES’ HALL on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON tees 

5, at 3.30, assisted by Mr. Fits Hartvigson. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 3s. ; 
aiilen: ‘1s., of N. Vert, the usual] agents, and at the Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, Ww. 





STEINWAY HALL, 


ADAME GEORGINA DE LLANA and MR. HENRI 
SEIFFERT beg to announce an EVENING CONCERT on THURSDAY, March 
6th, ‘1890, at the above Hall, at 8:30 p.m. Vocalist: Miss Fillunger. Stalls, 7s. 6d. 
ag 2s. To be had of Stanley Lucas, a & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; Chappell & 
50, New Bond Street; Steinway ; Mde. de Llana, 25, Grove Gardens, Hanover 

Gate, We ; and Mr. Seiffert, 9, Bedford Tac ma Kensington, W. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
to ng Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of concerts. 





. 


oS? * oes O F O83 @ARI 8 FG. 


The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9. 
se Arrangements for the Session, 1890. 
March 1890 .,, Lecture. 
April 4 4, «. Annual Dinner. 
1» +. Lecture 
» «. Lecture, 
» «» Lecture. 








1 
6 
i 
15 «.» F.C.O, Examination (Paper Work). 
16, . F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
a i117 ,, «. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
18 ,, .. Distribution of Diplomas. 
22 ,, .. A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work), 
23 , .. A.O.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
24, .. A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
25 ,, .. Diploma Distribution. 
31 ,, .. Annual General ome, 
. H. TURPIN, Hon, Secretary, 


D of o S&S @. &. 2 £2 eS 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D, 


Bloomsbury. 


GG" ! 








For Prospectus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 

On MONDAY, the 10th March, at 8:15 p.m., a paper will be read by Mr. F. W. 
waa entitled “ The Teaching of Time and. Tune in Notation.” 

J.T, FIELD, Sub-Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec, 


ATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL. 

The characteristics of these examinations are :—An absolutely well defined syllabus of 
requirements ; the attendance of two examiners at each examination; no professional] 
local representation ; candidates Cy. known | to the examiners by numbers ; list cf marks 
gained sent to each ca 

Over 1,509 candidates ponecrm ey last session. 
nat particulars from the General Secretary, Mr. Edward Chadfield, 49, Friar Gate, 

ye 











** This collection of short tone-poems deserves special praise,” heiientinie Poo 
_ PIECES a the. PIANOFORTE, by GUSTAV 


. Post free, 2s. 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 81, Regent-street, London. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not excsodiag 4 ties ape Ci A £020 
13 do. G0,  ===s—i(‘éi kes Gisms 1. oO 
26 do. do. Sinevescongaiiienad 115 0 
52 do. do. seb Geom panel 330 


Payable in advance. 





CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEesILTon Roap, Futuam, S.W. 








Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Havenstoc! K HIL Ly N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Pans Terrace, W. 





Mr. —o N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLinar AVENUE, WILLESDEN JuNc., N.W. 


Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
» HALSEY STREET, CADOGAN SQuaRE, W. 








CONTRALTOS. 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


26, GLoucEsSTER Crescent, ReaGent’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Bensize Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucuEess Roap, EpGBAsTon, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss HENDEN-WARDE, 


Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
37, YoRK Puiace, PortMAN SQUARE. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Street, W. 











BASS. 


Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








HARP. 





_ VOCALISTS— ‘SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and C oncerts, 
BosworTH Hovsz, » Hu SBAND’'S Boswortn, Ruosy. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 


Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, Sv. Tuomas’s Rp., Finsspury PARK, Lonpon, Ds 


Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
7, LovansporouGu Roan, Brix'ron, 8S.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonn Srreer. 





BARITONES. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucesTeR PLace, Dorser Square, N.W. 








Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocuesreR Houser, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W. 





TENORS. 


. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincutey Roan, Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scuwan, Agent, 
11, Easr 27rn Sr. » New York Ciry. 





Mr. - HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINIvY CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Kpury Street, Betaravia, 8.W. 








GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
22a, Dorset StrReEeT, PorrMAN Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,’’ 10s. 6d. 











"VIOLIN. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 


7, CoLOSSEUM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, Lonpon, N.W. 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GROVE GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 














TEACHERS. 
Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 


Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BeEpFoRD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HI Lu, W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, Bripak AvENuE, HAMMERSMITH. 


The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinist), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner 

and Garden Parties 





121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 





Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address: 
* HeaLey’s AGEency,’’ LONDON. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HeAauey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARwIcK Street, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Oprrpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BeisizE Roap, N.W., 


or, Sole Agent: W. B. Hrauey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, _ 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srreer, Recent Street, W. 














| Foal of PORTRAITS that have appeared 
IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 


May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 


May 18 F. H. Cowen. 

May 25. Senor Sarasate. 

June 1, Frederic Cliffe. 

June 8. Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15. Frau'ein Hermine Spies, 
June 22. Signorina Teresina ‘lua. 


June 29, Madame Marcella Sembrich, 
July 6, Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13, Sir John Stainer. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, 
M. Jean de Reszke, 
Aug. 3, Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna. 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

21. Mr. Arthur Oswald, 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott, 
Oct. 12, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov, 2. Johannes Brahms, 
Nov. 9 Professor Villiers Stanford. 
6. Arrigo Boito. 

23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 


Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Dee. Miss Grace Damian, 
Jan Mr. Plunket Greene. 


1 
2 
28, 
4 
1!. Mr. Frederick Corder, 
Jan. 18, Madame Georgina Burns. 
25. Professor Arthur de Greef, 
1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
8.. Mr. J. L. Toole. 
15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 
Feb, 22, Browning's “ Strafford.”’ 


The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 3)d. per copy. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowl by the whole civilised world to 
be of the test claw in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 





es “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





Tur Fottowine Rooms arr Now AVAILABLE 


NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresb 
ment , which will be conducted on Temperance principles. 


BILLIARD ROOM _... ses 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM 
WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES 


Py } On the Second Floor. 


There are also other rooins which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise. 


TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


yee vs eo» &L LO | Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £010 6 
Country... ont hea one wow Om & a “ As —Country 0 5 0 
Shorter terms of Ceaietion are permissible, but only Annual Subscribers will be 
regarded as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Li “oy | Books, 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :~ 
For Ladies— From 8:30 a.m, to 8:30 p.m. 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be speeial fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance, Annual Subscriptions date from 
1st January to 24th December. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 


} On the First Floor. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
———<————— 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


For United Kingdom. 


Por BMBUOE iccisecssccicscas £015 0 win... £017 0 
» Half-year oo... 07 op ANBAR fo. c0.csec00e0 0 8 6 
pe GERRROOE ces ccverederccesne OS TEA ga MRO Fic ccsccccaconnscce 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 


Che Musical CQorld. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


sh 


When next any satirist desires to write a “ Fable for Critics ” 
he should lay the scene of his parable in Edinburgh, where criticism 
seems truly in parlous case. At a “ Reid” concert recently given 
there Sir Charles Hallé played Beethoven’s “ Emperor” concerto, 
which has hitherto been regarded as a work having some preten- 
sions to greatness. Not so does it appear to Edinburgh critics. 
One of them spoke of it as an over-estimated work, while another 
discovered therein poverty of thought, the opening movement, 
in especial, seeming to him arid and diffuse. At a reception sub- 
sequently given to Lady Hallé Sir Charles spoke out with moderation 
but firmness on the point, saying that the concerto stood absolutely 
alone in its greatness, and that no person with musical knowledge 
would have thus attacked it without being aware thathe was talking 
terrible nonsense. The distinguished pianist was wise in allowing his 
remarks to err on the side of moderation, but there is in these and 
many kindred criticisms something so much worse than mere 
non-sense that plain speaking is demanded. Want of intelligence 
is no doubt bad enough in those who aspire to lead others, but 
the ape-like passion for wanton and destructive mischief is infi- 
nitely worse; and it is this which chiefly characterises those 
witlings who, unable to lift their feeble intellects to the level of 


works to which the world pays grateful homage, endeavour 
to bring such works down to the lower plane on which 
they grovel. What manner of minds can these be which 
can find no worthier way than this to reduce the difference 
between themselves and those who are really capable of appre- 
ciating true nobility in art? The venomous fool who defaces any 
beautiful picture or building is, fortunately, awarded fitting 
punishment, even to-day; but there is, unhappily, no way of re- 
warding, save with execration, those who would defile the most 
precious possessions which the great musicians have left us. 
Perhaps one day the world will see that the ape is an infinitely 
more mischievous animal than the ass, 
** 

By what the schoolmen call an “undesigned coincidence” we 
have received a letter drawing attention to certain criticisms which 
fairly typify the school of the foolish ass rather than the mischievous 
ape. Our correspondent, who signs himself “A Bewildered 
Amateur,” draws attention to the mysterious criticisms which occa- 
sionally appear in the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” and quotes specimens 
of these remarkable utterances. Thus it is stated, (i propos of Lady 
Hallé’s performance of Spohr’s “ Dramatic Concerto ” at the Crystal 
Palace, that “the contrast between the solos and the tuttis was 
agreeably and not too definitely observed.” Our correspon- 
dent suggests that we should offer a prize for the solution of the 
enigma here presented. Certainly our money would be safe, for we 
doubt if the writer himself could interpret it; but is the meaning 
worth a prize? After this it is a small matter that we should 
come upon a sentence written in such extraordinary Hnglish 
as this: “The excellent intopation and exquisite expres- 
sion she showed was (sic) fully appreciated, and Madame Neruda, 
after coming and bowing, finally accepted the encore;” or that 
the writer should say that someone else sang Verdi’s “ Ernanitu- 
volami.” It is genuinely to be regretted that so influential a paper 
as our contemporary should disseminate such fatuous nonsense as 
this, the more so since its chief critic—who cannot, of course, be 
held responsible, is a man ot such learning and ability. 


* * 
* 


It is now decided that the soprano réle in Mr. Cowen’s new 
Scandinavian opera will be created by Miss Zélie de Lussan, the 
quartet of principals being completed by Miss Tremelli, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, and Mr. Leslie Crotty. Miss de Lussan, we need 
scarcely remind our readers, is the young American singer who 
created such a deep impression during the opera-season of 1888, 
when she made a single appearance at Covent Garden as 
“Carmen.” So unequivocal was the success then achieved that it 
remains a mystery why Mr. Harris should not have brought her 
forward again. It was Miss de Lussan, also, who created the chief 
réle, as far as the English version is concerned, in Gounod’s 
“ Roméo et Juliette.” Report speaks so highly of her performances 
in the provinces in this character that it is permissible to con- 
gratulate Mr. Cowen on having secured so excellent an interpreter 
for his long-looked for opera. 

* 


The pessimist’s is not a thankful task, but no other temper than 
that of hopeless disgust is possible to those who regard the 
prospects of art, as illustrated by two important announcements 
which have reached us, one from Paris, the other from Brooklyn. 
The first, as will easily be guessed, concerns Sarah Bernhardt’s 
intention to appear in a kind of Passion Play as the Virgin Mary ; 





the second is the statement that a concert performance of 
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“ Parsifal” is shortly to be given by the Seidl Society of Brooklyn, 
with long intervals for refreshment, and other details intended 
to convert what should be a solemn and almost religious 
function into a social entertainment. The Parisian project is of 
course immeasurably the more revolting, for whatever opinions 
one may hold in regard to the dogmatic truth of the Christian 
religion there can be no question as to the hideous blasphemy 
against religion and art of this travesty of the most beautiful 
and reverend figure in history. Madame Bernhardt is perhaps the 
greatest of all artists in any sphere now living; is she not great 
enough to feel the ghastly vulgarity—in the deepest sense of the 
word—implied in this intention? And for the “ Parsifal” per- 
formance, it is only to be said that there would not, perhaps, have 
been anything astonishing in it had it emanated from some sections 
of American musicians; but coming from a society over which Anton 
Seidl presides, the artistic immorality of thus defacing Wagner’s 
glorious work is increased tenfold. Is it possible to think hope- 
fully of an epoch in which such things are permitted ? 
* 
An appropriate corollary to this is the statement that Mr. 
Krehbiel, one of the most enlightened of Transatlantic musical critics, 
has been writing for the March number of “ Harper’s Magazine” an 
article entitled ‘“ How to listen to Wagner’s Music.” This will 
certainly be useful and interesting, but the title implies a fallacy 
which is far too common. The general public requires to be taught 
how to listen not only to Wagner’s music, but to all music which 
contains deep feeling or thought, just as it needs guidance towards 
a proper understanding of a great picture or poem. Wagner's 
music is not more difficult of comprehension than any other great 
music¢, if only the listener will come to it without any prejudices or 
preconceptions of form or melodic conventionality. 


* * 
* 


There is, moreover, an important fact to set in contrast against 
the profanation of “ Parsifal” we indicated. It is announced that 
on Feb, 26, at the Metropolitan Opera House of New York, a series 
of performances of all Waguer’s works, except “ Parsifal,” was 
commenced. The works are given in chronological order, the dates 
being as follows :— Feb. 26, “ Rienzi”; Feb, 28, “ Flying Dutch- 
man ”’; March 3, “ Tannhiiuser” ; March 5, “ Lohengrin” ; March 7, 
“ Die Meistersinger ” ; March 10, “ Tristan und Isolde ” ; March 12, 
“ Rheingold”; March 14, * Die Walkiire’”; March 17, “Sieg- 
fried”; March 10, “ Die Gotterdimmerung.” 


* * 
x 


On Monday last Miss Annie Albu signed a contract with the 
directorate of the Alhambra Theatre to appear at that place of 
entertainment on Monday next to sing songs and ballads which, if 
not precisely classical, will at least be carefully selected from the 
best examples of their class. We welcome heartily the step taken 
by this popular Jady, although credit for the endeavour to leaven 
the music-hall with the spirit of art belongs in the first instance 
to Miss Amy Roselle—who led the way by her recitations at the 
Empire. But better results are to be hoped for from this intro- 
duction of good music proportionate to the higher level on which 
music stands with regard to recitations; for there is no directer 
way to the best instincts of the popular mind than that afforded 
by music which, while not vulgar on the one hand, is not, on the 
other, too complex for easy comprehension. Miss Albu’s contract 
is for a fortnight only, but hopes are entertained that her efforts 
will meet with sufficient encouragement to justify an indefinite 
renewal. So that at last it seems likely that the long-delayed 
conjunction of music and music-halls may be fitly brought about. 





We commend to attention the following suggestive passage from 
the Pastoral Address delivered by the Rev. Harry Jones, 
minister of St. Phillip’s Church, Waterloo-place:—“ All do 
not realise the exalted vocation of the playwright and the 
performer, nor the high educational place which the theatre is 
capable of filling and (especially in a Christian country) is called 
to fill. It is a mirror of mankind, and should be the colleague of 
the Church, a seemly revealer of life, and guide to the lessons which 
it ought to teach. Many actors and critics of the drama support 
me in saying that those descend below the level of the true 
artist who, no less in manner than in matter, appeal to an appetite 
for the unclean or the horrible in kindling the emotion of an 
audience ; but I go further, and think of what the stage should, 
rather than of what it should not be. I like to think of its possi- 
bilities and opportunities, and of the height to which it can rise; I 
think of the power which the drama has to raise men’s minds, and 
not merely be decently amusing. What an instrument is put into 
an actor’s hands! Without “preaching” or any affectation of 
sacred phraseology the artist can, by his true presentation of 
humanity, help men to refuse the evil and to choose the good. 
They are, moreover, not lessons of weighty truth alone which can 
be given from the stage.” 

ad 

The managers of St. James’s Hall are evidently people of 
catholic tastes, and are determined that those who attend the 
“Pops” or similar concerts shall be taught to appreciate music of 
a sort widely different from that played in the sacred precincts. 
Thus, on Monday night, during the progress of the quartet—Beet- 
hoven’s in B flat, frou Op. 18—there floated through the hall 
faint sounds of tinkling music. None knew its source; it might 
have proceeded from the dark-skinned minstrels below, or from 
the restaurant itself; but at all events it effectually prevented the 
Poppers from becoming unduly absorbed in Beethoven’s music. 
If the directors who permit this are indeed anxious to save 
their patrons from the dangers of narrow tastes they succeed 
admirably. Or perhaps they agree with Ruskin that the beautiful 
alone is not good for man, and so endeavour to leaven beautiful 
music with the vile trash of minstrel songs? At any rate the 
habitu’s of St. James’s Hall do not show any marked gratitude for 
these endeavours. 

* 

The arrangements for the Birmingham Festival of next year are 
well on towards completion. The Festival will, as usual, be in- 
augurated by the “ Elijah” on the Tuesday morning, while the 
“ Messiah” will hold its familiar position on the programme of 
Thursday. Wednesday morning will be devoted to Dr. Mackenzie’s 
new oratorio, “The Lord of Life,” on which the composer has 
spent much time and labour, doubtlessly with good results. Mr. 
Goring Thomas and Mr. Hamish MacCunn are amongst the possible 
contributors of novelties; nor is it altogether unlikely that a new 
work by Professor Villiers Stanford may see the light during the 
week. ‘The chief interest will undoubtedly attach to the Requiem 
which Herr Dvorak will specially compose for the occasion. If 
this work should meet the high expectations formed of it, then the 
Birmingham Festival of 1891 will indeed be memorable. 


* # 
* 


Tkere should be a full attendance to-day at the Crystal Palace, 
for Madame Backer Grondahl will then appear and play Grieg’s 
pianoforte concerto. The return of this consummate artist is 
matter for congratulation, and her admirers will be glad 
to learn that she proposes to give a concert at the 
Steinway Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday next. She 
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will play, amongst other pieces, the Mozart-Grieg Fantasia for 
two pianos—the second part being played on this occasion 
by Madame Haas, Kjerulf’s “ Berceuse,”’ Ole Olsen’s “ Fanitull,” 
Grieg’s “ Erotik,” Chopin’s Nocturne in C minor and Ballade in A 
flat, Schiitt’s “Deux Bluettes en forme de Valse,” besides several 
interesting pieces from her own pen. Miss Agnes Janson will 
probably be the vocalist, and the occasion will thus be one of 
peculiar interest. We believe that Madame Backer Gréndahl 
proposes to make an extended stay amongst us. The more frequent 
the opportunity of hearing her the better. 


* * 
* 


On Thursday afternoons, March 6, 13, 20, and 27, at the Royal 
Institution, Mr. Frederick Niecks will deliver a course of lectures 
on “The Early Developments of the Forms of Instrumental Music,” 
with illustrations on bowed instruments and the pianoforte. The 
following is the syllabus : 

LecrurE I.—Instrumental music before the 17th century :—Introductory 
remarks on instrumental music generally—The earliest instrumental music 
transmitted to us—The earliest printed instrumental music—Different 
classes of instrumental music—The style of the early instrumental music— 
Form in music—The instrumental forms employed in the 16th century. 

Lecturer Il1.—Instrumental music unconnected with the drama, chiefly 
in the 17th century :—The Toccata, Canzone, Fantasia, Ricercare, Partita, 
Sonata, and Concerto, from the two Gabrielis to Corelli. 

Lecrure III.—Instrumental music in connection with the drama (i.e., 
opera and oratorio), with special reference to the Overture, chiefly in the 
17th century :—Baltazarini, Cavaliere, Peri, Caccini, Monteverde, Cavalli, 
Cesti, Scarlatti, and Lully. 

Lecture IV.—English instrumental music at home and abroad :—Byrd, 
Bull, Tye, Morley, Anthony Holborne, and other early composers ; Michael 
East, Jenkins, Lock, Purcell, and other later composers. 


*. * 
* 


We commented last week on the want of taste exhibited by this 
same Birmingham public in the matter of Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
recently delivered lecture. Further accounts of the lecture serve 
only to emphasize the deplorable indifference then displayed, for 
it seems that Dr. Parry charged no fee for his valuable lecture, and 
yet the loss to the promoters amounted to £14. What negative 
quantity of artistic indolence is indicated by this sum we leave 
to the imagination of our mathematical readers. 


*  * 
¥ 


Madame de Llana and Mr. Henri Seiffert announce a concert at 
the Steinway Hall on the evening of Thursday next. The pro- 
gramme is of considerable interest, opening with Rubinstein’s 
sonata for violin and pianoforte in A minor (Op. 19), while the lady’s 
solos include pieces by Chopin, Liszt, and Liibeck. Miss Fillunger 
is the vocalist, and when the abilities of the executants are re- 
membered success may be prophesied. 


* * 
* 


A good deal has been written lately of John Jacob Astor, the 
founder of the family of American millionaires, of whom the latest 
head has just died. John Jacob, it appears, was not a member of 
the firm of Messrs. Broadwood, as has been stated in some 
journals ; but he was one of the best customers of the pianoforte- 
making firms then known as Shudi and Broadwood. 


* * 
* 


Of Dr. Parry’s lecture on “Evolution in Music” at the Royal 
Institution last night we shall give an account next week, and we 
hope also to be able to say something of the four interesting lectures 
recently given at Chickering Hall New York, by Professor F. L. 
Ritter, of Vassar College. 








It is announced that Herr Bernard Stavenhagen will shortly 
come to London for a stay of three weeks, during which he will 
give a recital at St. James’s Hall. 

o,° 

We deeply regret to announce the death, on the 24th ult., at 

the age of sixty-seven, of Mr. H. C. Deacon. 








A FORGOTTEN ART. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
a ae 


Rightly considered, society is an art which needs both study and 
practice to bring to perfection. We in England have never acquired it to 
the same degree of polished completeness as they once had it in France ; 
and our best efforts have never been more than mere sketches compared 
with the masterpieces produced there. Before the Revolution overthrew the 
tables as they were then set, and gave the social kaleidoscope a shake 
that changed the whole colour and pattern of things, the Parisian salon 
was an institution that flourished like roses at Damascus or dates in 
Syria. It was one of those things which seem to belong by natural 
harmony to a race and people—one of those things which are as entirely 
indigenous, socially, as certain fruits and flowers are naturally ; and in 
the eighteenth century, Paris without her salons would be like Italy 
without her olives or England without her oaks. Every woman of any 
pretension to wit or beauty, position or savoir faire, had her own 
particular salon, with its habitués, its privileged persons, its centres 
of attraction, its special shibboleth. Madame Geoffrin, so prim 
yet so free, so averse from novelty yet the friend of the encyclopédistes ; 
Madame du Deffant, so learned and so superficial, whose friendship was a 
passion and whose hate was a consuming fire; her friend, and subsequent 
rival and conqueror, that Mlle. de l’Espinasse who defied the world and sub- 
dued it, breaking, as she did, one of the great laws of the Mrs. Grundy 
then in power, that a woman who threw her cap over the mill must at least 
be married; Madame de Tencin, the mother of d’Alembert, one of the 
lovers of de l’Espinasse, and the one whom perhaps she loved least and 
benefitted most—this Madame de Tencin, herself an unmarried mother 
whom the Church, however, took in hand, patronised, whitewashed, found a 
husband for, and then floated triumphantly in society ; Madame d’Epinay, 
the devoted friend of that vagrant Grimm, and the faithful correspondent of 
the brisk little Abbé Galiani, he who wrote those brilliant letters where per- 
haps the “salt” has at times rather too strong a savour; duchesses and vis- 
countesses, countesses and baronesses by the score, all had their salons, where 
the expense of entertaining was practically nothing, where the art of conver- 
sation was brought to its utmost perfection, and where flirting was faultless 
in the decorousness of its form and unstinted in the license and extent of its 
range. Later came Madame Recamier ; and later still Madame Mohl, who 
seceded from her as Mlle. de 1’Espinasse had seceded from Madame du 
Deffant—history repeating itself in small things quite as surely as in 
great. 

All these, and more than these, were emphatically the queens of society, 
who ruled this world with a rigid if a glowing sceptre, and arranged the 
affairs of their friends as these were unable to arrange them for them- 
selves. Almost all the men of that gay and gallant time owed the chief 
part of their success to women. ‘The “ ropes” were in those fair, scented 
hands, and the old love was put in requisition to advance the fortunes 
of the new. The most important posts and offices went by favour, not by 
merit ; and the purchase-money was of a more potent and less material kind 
than gold. ‘Trafficking in gold was left chiefly to the Pompadours and du 
Barrys of the time—those who had unlimited credit with the court-banker, 
and whocould draw what sums they liked to pay for a silence which was 
salvation. Else, in the salons proper, money was not the medium; and the 
favour sought for friends was part of a different currency altogether, and 
paid for in another fashion. The final and corrupt form of this kind of 
social patronage is to be found in the de Rastignacs, the de Marsays, and 
the de Rubemprés of the great master of analytical fiction—the great 
creator of types and characters. 

We in England have never had anything so complete as this French 
salon. Of a past generation, the drawing room of the Miss Berrys 
approached most nearly to the old Parisian type; but even this 
fell short, though, by all accounts, it made a second. 


good 
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Save this exclusive and distinguished little coterie, though we 
have had drawing-rooms where might be found the pick of good company, 
we have not had the real thing—that small circle of well-matched inti- 
mates, brisked up with a few outsiders just to prevent the whole thing 
We have had noble rooms where the world passed 
Lady 


Palmerston, Lady Holland, Lady Blessington, Lady Waldegrave, are 


from stagnating. 
through in crowds, but in crowds too great for the ideal salon. 
the names which occur first and most readily. Sir Charles Babbage, too, 
kept his company somewhat together and as it were distinctive, by 
requiring that the men should be for the most part distinguished 
and all 
Spottiswoode’s the best thinkers and most prominent men of action were to 
~gravitating there by right of likeness to their host, and not 
collected together as so many lions by a lion-hunter scouring the 


the women lovely and well dressed; and at the late Mr. 
be met 
wastes on the outside. In a lesser degree that house in Harley-street, 
unhappily now closed for ever, followed on Mr. Spottiswoode’s lines ; and 


At this present 
moment we have large gatherings and free hospitalities ; but where is there 


George Eliot’s Sunday afternoons were notably brilliant. 


the specialised salon with its own personal and peculiar flavour? and do we 
not everywhere find society more than a little mixed and muddled. We 
have lost the art of entertaining with purpose and point, save in our dinners ; 
where we shine quite as much in our own way as did the French ladies in 
their evenings. But our evenings are failures—except, of course, our balls, 
where the occupation is dancing, andthe amusement of the young people is 
the aim and end of the whole proceeding. We speak of those huge crushes 
where the glory of the hostess is bound up with the discomfort of her 
guests, and where it is absolutely necessary to have a good store of physical 
strength and power of endurance if you are not to faint from fatigue or 
collapse under the strain. You stand ona draughty staircase, with the 
wild winds boisterously tearing up and down from the open hall door to the 
heated furnace-like rooms above ; and you know that you are in for a lung 
attack in consequence. Or you force your way into those furnace-like 
rooms where the atmosphere is a very good imitation of that which made 
the Black Hole of Calcutta so famous and so deadly, and where you inhale 
If you cannot find a chair you have to 
stand till you become faint and giddy. If you can find a chair and sit 
down you are smothered in petticoats, brushed bare by coat-tails, scratched 
by the sharp edges of fans, or torn by the treacherous points of unsheathed 
pins. You see nothing but backs, arms, and dresses ; and for all social 
enjoyment you would have done better to remain at home with your book, 
your cat, or your pug. But you have the satisfaction of reading your name 
in the list of guests published in the next morning’s paper; and to some 
this isa pleasure which outweighs all the discomfort included in the 
getting it. 

In a smaller and more manageable evening we fail too often because of 
fuss. ‘The hostess will not leave people to amuse themselves, which they 
can so well do by a little pleasant conversation. She thinks they want 
catering for, and she gives as her golden apple, ua pew de musique. Oh 
the tortures of that peu de musique! the utter fatuity and futility of the 
thing given and the givers of the thing! Here we have a long and difficult 
piece, full of brio, of musical gymnastics, of audacious grammar, of new 
departures, but with never the faintest approach to melody. Let it be 
rendered well, it is none the less profoundly uninteresting; but for the 
most part it is rendered indifferently. Even where false notes are not 
struck the reading is unintelligent ; and where the correct reading has been 
hammered into the hands, not the head of the player, the execution is as 


poison with every breath you draw. 


mechanical and lifeless as a barrel organ. If not a piece of this noisy 
showy kind, it is sure to be a “ movement” of which the only feature 
that you can make out 1s monotony—monotony rendered still more dreary 
by repetition. Over and over and over again comes that one same phrase, 
till you feel as if in a chamber of the Inquisition where this was the 
assigned torture. You acknowledge yourself a Philistine, and long for one 
of the lovely bits of expressive melody which Rossini and Bellini knew so 
well how to create—for a more majestic bit of liquid splendour where 
Beethoven concealed his science by his art and made his sonatas musical 
poems— for a sweet and tender gracious and sparkling extract from Mozart— 
for a wordless song from Mendelssohn—for a bit of simple and impressive 
grandeur from Handel—for anything you will, down to the last music-hall 
catch or the latest nigger melody, rather than this bit of dreary 
repetition—this bit of pompous and inane pretence. And the singing 
af these evenings follow the same law as the instrumental music 
voices no louder than a reed, and shrill and twanging 
jew’s-harp, clip the words of an absurdly sentimental song 


Girls with 
as a 





to an audience whose present pleasure they destroy, and who have to feign 
a satisfaction they do not feel, and im feigning which they all become 
flatterers and hypocrites. Perhaps these poor dears with bad voices have 
been well taught—for which small mercy those who know differences are 
effusively grateful. Or it may be that the singer is a young man, with a 
naturally delicious voice and no teaching to speak of; which is like 
giving good material to a bad cook—with the necessary result of a spoilt 
dish and a fit of indigestion to follow. In any case that peu de musique is 
a delusion, a torture and a snare, save in the deftest and most accom- 
plished hands ; and the hostess who thinks to enliven her guests by its 
presentation merely paves that melancholy road which leads “ git, git, pit 
” For unless music be absolutely perfect conversation is far more 
satisfactory ; and even those who cannot amuse themselves or their neigh- 
bours by talk are not entertained Ly the trash which is too often the well 
meaning but misguided hostess’s saffron cake for the appeasing of her lions. 


git. 








UGLINESS IN ART. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir : It is scarcely necessary for me to reply at length to the criticisms 
passed in your last issue by “J. S. S.” upon my remarks on the above 
subject, for I gather that the able musician who lurks behind those initials 
assents, in the main, to my suggestions. He accuses me, however, of saying 
that Liszt wrote his ‘‘Todtentanz” with the deliberate purpose of pro- 
ducing something ugly. This I must repudiate. The article was intended 
to illustrate this proposition :—a subject which must be treated realistically, 
admitting of no idealisation, is vulgar, and unfit for artistic treatment : 
that, tried by this test, Liszt’s “Todtentanz”’ is vulgar and ugly, and 
therefore deserving of condemnation. I should shrink from asserting any- 
thing concerning the motives of Liszt, or of any artist, in the production of 
a work, for I know that an artist is very seldom able to explain with 
adequacy the purpose of his work, even to himself. I ventured simply to 
judge the result ; and therefore J. 8. S. and myself shake hands across the 
gulf of criticism, for we both agree that the “'Todtentanz”’ is unbearably 
ugly, whether Liszt meant it to be so or not. 


I am, Sir, yours, Xc., BS. &. F, 








IN A WINTER CITY. 


BY LOUIS N. PARKER. 


a ed 
(Concluded from page 134.) 


JANUARY 16.—Leipzig is an interesting town, where, as in so many other 
towns of Germany, the old and the new rub shoulders. You turn out of a 
brilliant thoroughfare which might be in Paris or even New York, and you 
find yourself at once in a street where the passers-by all look out of place 
because they do not wear periwigs, plum-coloured coats, and rapiers : 
round the next corner you plunge into the middle ages, and the overhang- 
ing gables, the iron-barred casements and ‘gloomy gateways fill your mind 
with thoughts of lonely folk cut off unseen and hid in sudden 
graves ; of horrid stabs in groves forlorn and murders done 
in caves; especially if an unwholesome January rain is pouring, 
pouring, relentlessly, and unceasingly. The only refuge is to go to 
the city museum, and wander sadly through the dullest collection of old 
masters that has ever been gathered together under one roof. Presently, 
however, I landed unawares in an oasis of interest, for I found myself on a 
sudden in the midst of an exciting exhibition of portraits of men and 
women that had been dead and gone two thousand years. Theodor Graf’s 
collection of antique portraits gathered from the Rock-graves of Rubaijat, 
three miles from Faijum, gives one a vivid impression of what the 
ladies and gentlemen of those old days were like, and, to be brief, 
the only conclusion one can come to is that they were just 
like ourselves. These faces, beautifully painted on panels that 
covered the heads of the mummies from which they were taken, 
tell the same tales of love and hate, of hope and disappointment, of joy 
and of sorrow which you can read any day in the street; and it is partly a 
shock and partly a comfort to know that our brothers and sisters of that 
long-past yesterday suffered and were glad just as keenly and just as 
simply as we who think that twenty centuries have sharpened our emotions 
and made them more sensitive. So at night to the New Gewandhaus. 
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This is probably the most perfectly arranged concert-room in Europe. 
Gentlemen ushers in dresscoats and knee-breeches receive you with stately 
courtesy ; you enter a magnificent vestibule, where you find that your 
ticket has its own peg set apart for your hat and coat—and nothing to pay. 
Whether your seat is on the right or the left of the room you bave your own 
broad flight of marble steps whereby to ascend to it. At the top of these 
is a wide gallery hung with memorial tablets to benefactors, and graced 
with busts of the mighty masters whose names have, time out of mind, 
been associated with Leipzig. Mendelssohn is there, and Schumann and 
Reinecke, and—Wagner. The concert-hall itself, the kernel of all this 
wide magnificence, is just the right size, and impresses the visitor at once 
with its severe splendour. Everything in it, from the handsome organ, 
towering above the orchestra, to the handles of the swing doors, is rich, 
yet not gaudy. The audience is a family party, and, whether because 
they are mostly in evening dress, or for some other occult reason, 
they look very much nicer than the average concert - audience 
abroad. But the artists have taken their places, and here 
is Reinecke, one of the few survivors of the great days when Leipzig was 
the centre of all musical life. This man’s hand has grasped Mendelssohn’s 
and Schumann’s, and, if you have the privilege of grasping his, you are 
linked at once with the giants of old. The programme is short :—Overture, 
“Konig Stephan,” Beethoven ; aria, “ Una Voce,” Rossini, Frau Heintye 
Flintzer ; fantasia and double fugue for organ and orchestra, Gustav 
Schreck ; songs by Schumann, Chopin, and Reinecke; and, for the second 
part, Suite No. 2 in E flat, F. Lachner. The tone of the orchestra as 
displayed in the overture is rich and brilliant, and I may say at once 
that their playing, without showing any trace of that virtuosité dis- 
played by the Dresden Symphony Orchestra, which can only be acquired 
under an exceptionally great conductor like Schuch, is broad, noble, and 
satisfying. What madness seizes upon vocalists and inspires them to sing 
unsuitable operatic airs in the midst of a sternly classical programme ? 
The audience—which throughout the concert retains an icy reserve— 
punishes Frau Flintzer by applauding her just enough to show how little 
it likesher. The Fantasia is new; it reeks of scholarship, and the double- 
fugue makes one dizzy, but the instrumentation is heavy and lacks the 
charm of contrast. The composer conducts it himself, and the organ part 
is played in a dull and monotonous manner by Herr Homeyer. On the 
whole we are glad when it is over, though it has inspired us with a pro- 
found respect for its author. The songs which conclude the first part 
are chiefly noticeable for the absolute perfection of Reinecke’s accompani- 
ment, and send us into the foyer in high good humour. 

In the foyer I feel like an outcast. Not only has every laddie his lassie, 
but the entire audience is talking and laughing together ; so I sulk behind 
a pillar and rail against humanity. Presently the bell rings, and we all 
file back to our places, and enjoy the Lachner Suite, little thinking that 
the Altmeister is so soon to cross the threshold of eternity. 

And so ends a holiday which will long linger in my memory as one of the 
pleasantest trips I have ever enjoyed. Many of my readers may have asked 
themselves why I have been at pains to record my commonplace 
experiences at such unmerciful length and with such unsparing 
detail. What is Dresden to us or we to Dresden that, week after 
week, we should have its dictes and gestes rammed down our throats? 
Is there not matter enough nearer home to write about but this peripatetic 
professor must drag us all over the Continent in search of raw herrings, 
skating, and his everlasting Wagner? Well, in the first place, my humble 
desire has been to amuse my readers ; in the second place, I wanted to show 
my fellow-students where for very little money they can breathe music all 
day long. Here, by way of parenthesis, let me puff my hotel with all the 
power of my lungs. If you go to Dresden board at the Kaiserhof. You 
will get a comfortable room with a splendid view, most excellent 
cooking, wine fit for gods and Englishmen, and courteous attend- 
ance, for next door to nothing at all. Thirdly, I have so few 
opportunities of speaking the truth at home, where truth is hampered by 
many pitfalls, and the victim of it is apt to hit you back in unexpected 
places, that I am eager to seize every opportunity which foreign travel 
affords of easing my soul of some of the layers of frankness which years 
and years of English provincial life have accumulated about it. Les absents 
out toujours tort, and neither Schuch, Gudehus, nor Erl is likely to under- 
take the journey to the wilds of Loamshire for the mere pleasure of punching 
my head. 

Dresden is not perfect. It has many claims to be considered one of the 
capitals of music. Supposing a German came to London for a fortnight 
during the Christmas holidays, or, for the matter of that, at any time, and 








wanted to hear operas and symphonies, and generally to steep himself in 
music, could he be fed, day by day and every day, with such masterpieces 
so well performed as those which I have set down in the foregoing columns ? 
Still Dresden is not perfect. The Opera House wants a thorough over- 
hauling. At present Wagner is performed there splendidly, but all the other 
works which are given are done in a perfunctory manner. This is wrong. 
Mozart is not dead, nor Beethoven, and the honest Wagnerian is the first 
to shed atear when he sees the carelessness of the artists who take part in 
their works, and the apathy of the handful of people who go to hear 
them. The causes of this carelessness and of this apathy are not 
far to seek. First Mozart’s smaller works, those dainty jewels of grace and 
melody, such as “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” “ Cosi fan tutte,” and adozen others, 
have been crushed out by the overwhelming dramas which now hold the stage. 
Moreover, the frame in which they are set kills them. They were written 
when the stage was small, and lighted with candles or smoking oil lamps; 
when the auditorium was a snug bandbox, {when the orchestra was but the 
size of a quadrille band. Now they are pushed upon a stage as big as a 
battlefield, ablaze with electric lights before a huge house, and to an orches- 
tra of a hundred men; and then people say they sound thin, shake their 
heads, and think Mozart is played out. Further, we go to hear them in 
the wrong mood. The theatre is a different institution now to what it was 

in Mozart’s time. The adventures of Cherubino, the doleful humours of 
Leporello, and the plaintive moans of all the elegant love-sick tenors bore 
us. We expect more and more truth on the stage; and mere fancy, mere 
beauty, no longer satisfies us. We want the struggle of life shown us; we 
want to take great draughts of courage and hope; we want, above 

all, to get glimpses into the abyssmal depths of passions which 
are as fierce now, and as consuming in our own breasts, for 
all our frock coats and stiff collars, as they were in the days 
of Tristram and Yseult. So we yawn at Mozart, and our only verdict on 
“Undine” is that it is moist. If I were King of Saxony—and in the light of 
recent events there are things less impossible—1 would build me a beautiful 
little theatre and fill it with picked artists, and forbid them, on pain of 
death, even to think of Wagner. In the great house they should do the 
great works, and in the little house you should always hear the little 
masterpieces; and you would very soon see that Mozart was not 
dead, no, nor Rossini neither, though by your smiling you seem 

to say so. This system would put a stop to the gross injustice 
which is now being done in Dresden to an artist like Scheide- 
mantel. Because he is good natured and the public like him he is 
forced into every possible or impossible part. To-night he is Wotan, 
to-morrow he is the unutterable Trumpeter of Sikkingen. In a few years 

all his distinction will have left him, and he will be just an average 

baritone with a worn out voice,and the Anti-Wagnerians will say, “ See 

how Wagner has ruined a fine singer!” Dresden is not perfect. ‘The 

music in the court church is a disgrace. Since my remarks on this subject 

appeared I have heard that they gave great offence ; I am glad of it. The 
church music in Dresden ought to be at least as fine as the other. Noblesse 
If you have a perfect orchestra and great singers we expect a noble 
result. It lies in the conductor’s hands; and if he cannot achieve it he is 
not the man for the post. If they are unable to give us better music than 
this, why, in heaven’s name, let them go and sit over the Elb, and drink 
beer, and leave us to say our prayers in peace. 

But Dresden is very nearly perfect. It is a lovely town, its inhabitants 
are a delightful, easy-going race , its pictures are the wonder of the world, 
and in a sacred recess of its gallery stands the Madonna, majestic and 
beautiful, divine, yet human, before whose lonely, awful eyes the chatter- 
ing tourist stands abashed. Then, if it is a Wagner night at the opera, 
and Malten is Briinhilde and charms you away from all thought of the 
world, so that your soul is filled with vague remembrances of love and 
your eyes run over with unaccustomed tears, you will improve upon my 
saying, and cry “ Dresden is perfect !” 

As I muse thus the train has flashed through Germany and through 
Holland; I have somehow—ask me not how—got across the Channel; 
there has been a hurried vision of smoke and a hurried roar, which I take 
to be London, and I find myself trudging half asleep up the sordid street 
of my provincial town. Placards catch my eye. “Tannhiuser?” No. One 
says that a farcical comedy in two acts by myself is to be played in the 
Town Hall, and the other informs me that a Mr. Josiah Nix proposes to 
lecture on total abstinence, and adds that at the close of the lecture an 
opportunity will be offered me of signing the pledge. Then I fully realise 
that this is indeed 


oblige. 


Tuz Env. 
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The Organ orld. 








NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 
—— =< 


\ Suite in F, for the organ, by Arnold Dolmetsch, published by Messrs. 
Schott, Regent-street, is a work of important dimensions, and one that 
will doubtless be welcomed by organists in search of effective pieces for 
recital The suite comprises Preludio, Andante, Minuetto, and Alla 
Marcia. ‘The Preludio, Allegro molto moderato, is laid out with admirable 
regard to the genius of the organ, and is well calculated to stimulate the in- 
terest of the auditor. The Andante which follows in the key of the major sixth 
is built on the form familiar to students of the modern German organ 
chool, while the Minuetto might pass for one of Handel’s, so faithfully 
has Mr. Dolmetsch caught the spirit of that master. -The whole work is 
brought to a brilliant conclusion by the Alla Marcia, a vigorous movement, 
considerably developed, containing an effective and cleverly-written trio 
and some felicitous passages for solo trumpet. 
The Organists’ Quarterly Journal” for January, 1890, opens with a 
neatly written ‘ Andante Grazioso”’ by Kellow J. Pye, in which two 
inclodies are cleverly and effectively combined. The next piece, a chorale, 
“Christ, der du bist der helle tag,” by D. Helps, of Leipzig, is a very dry 
pecimen of the German organ school. Dr. Spark follows with a tran- 
ription of the duet and chorus, “ Unto thee, O Lord,” from 
his oratorio “Immanuel,” which lends itself as well as most of 
uch works to reproduction on the organ, and will be welcomed by players of 
mall executive ability. A march of conventional character with a very 
fechle trio concludes a decidedly weak number of this popular journal. It 
is to he hoped, in the interests of organ music as well as the success of this 
useful quarterly, that this number does not represent the future policy of 
the London Music Publishing Company, who we notice now publish the 
work instead of Messrs. Novello. 





NOTES. 
a 


Considerable musical activity in the churches marks the advent of Lent 
this year. ‘The now celebrated performances of Bach’s Passion Music (St. 
John) will be resumed at St. Anne’s, Soho, on Friday evenings at 8 p.m. 
Tickets can be obtained by sending a stamped envelope to the Rectory, or 
to Mr. Leatherby, 7, Lisle-street, Westminster. 


* * 
* 


Holy Trinity, Brompton-road, 8.W., also announces Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion Music after service on Sunday evenings, and to judge by the 
artistic and highly creditable manner in which Spohr’s “ Calvary ” was 
performed there last Advent, the recitals will be well worth attending. 


* % 
* 


At St. Stephen’s, South Kensington, Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater ” will be 
performed with full orchestra every Friday at 8 p.m., and Stainer’s 
“ Crucifixion ” on Sundays at 4 p.m. 


* * 
* 


Mr. 'T’. I’. Noble, A.R.C.M., organist of St. John’s, Wilton-road, gave an 
organ recital on the 20th ult, at All Saints’, Kingston-on-Thames. The 
programme contained a “ Theme with variations,” by Mr. Noble, and many 
other organ pieces of much musical interest. The next recital will be given 
on the 6th inst. by Mr. Hl. W. Davies, assistant organist at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

*¢ 

Mr. Charles King has been appointed organist and choirmaster to St. 

Bartholomew's, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. 





\DMIRATION AND Conrempr.—Of unwise admiration much may be 
hoped, for much good is really in it; but unwise contempt is itself a nega- 
tion; nothing comes of it, for it is nothing.—Carlyle. 


The Poet's World. 











THE GONDOLIER. 
ne 


Gliding along o’er the lone lagoon 
in the sunstream purple and gold, 
while the East is dim with a drowsy noon 
and the South is calm and cold,— 
like molten ore 
is the rippled shore, 
or a buraing rose ; 
while aloft in the air, 
where the zephyr blows 
a homeward seamew flies, 
but our gondolier 
with grisled hair, 
turns never his keen eyes. 
Before him glows the screen 
of the sun-illumined West, a 
where Venice, his dear Queen,— 4 
his fairest, best, 
with all her domes and towers, 
like oleander-flowers, 
goes to rest. 


May-be he marks yon seaweed band 
that bars the fiery stream,— 
the worn, wet posts on either hand 
that break the rosy gleam ;— 
maybe he knows each denizen B 
that haunts the oozing shore E 
where solitary fishermen 4 
collect the winter store. 
He knows the islands and the hills, 
the shifting deeps and shoals ;-— 
has names for every voice that shrills,— 
for furthest bell that tolls.— a 
But the world to him, ag 
its whirl and strife, ) 
its light and lore,— g- 
is dumb and dim ‘ 
as yon sea-rim,— ; 
and nothing more :— b 


Ay, when the last sea-breath q 
from over the lagoon Ee 
some Autumn afternoon, a 

for sleep, shall give him death,— = 
in his last dream 
a summer breeze shall seem 3 

to drift him to a shore a 
he hath known long before ; 
and so e’en then he shall, 
amid a burst of song, 
seem still to glide along 
the great canal. ,) ; 
Sr. Crarr BADDELEY. : 








THE COMFORTER. 
—— 


Beside the strand of some far inland sea, 
Where quiet hills shut out the earth and sky, 
Where never waves are rough nor winds are high, 
There, strong in sorrow, waiteth one for me. 
Prophetic peace of all the days to be 
Ts in her eyes, and sanction for each sigh 
Wherewith my heart bids all the world go by, 
Nor break the peace we seek for, I and she. 


O Death, the last and truest of my loves, 
Wait for me there, nor weary of the time 
That is not long until I come to rest : 
Then lay me, as a girl her weary doves, 
Flown to her southward from a bitterer clime, 
To sleep beneath the shadows of thy breast. 


Sripney R. Tuompson. 





Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the world, and makes 
familiar objects be as if they were not familiar.—Shelley. 
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Che Dramatic World. 





*‘A PAIR OF SPECTACLES.” 
a 


Lonpon, Wepnespay, 26TH Freruary, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Frietpmovsr,— 


Last week I held up my dead self to your ridicule, and this 
week my living self has proved that there is no fool like a middle- 
aged one. Last Wednesday I scoffed at my early judgment of 
“Our Boys;” this Wednesday let me scoff at my maturer 
criticism of “ A Pair of Spectacles.” 

This may sound like irony or false modesty ; of neither of which 
am I capable. I honestly think that the opinion I formed last 
Saturday night, of the play then brought out at the Garrick, was in 
all probability a wrong one; and I should like to tell you why. 

“A Pair of Spectacles” is a comedy adapted by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy—more freely than his modesty allows—from the “ Petits 
Oiseaux” of Labiche and Delacour. It was received with instant 
and immense favour by practically the whole of the first-night 
audience—an unusually friendly audience, it is true; but the 
verdict of the house was confirmed by the newspapers of Sunday 
and Monday. More than confirmed, indeed, for their enthusiasm 
was entirely unqualified, while on Saturday there were just one or 
two in the gallery who would “ boo” Mr. Grundy for all the world 
as if he were Mr. Balfour and in Kilkenny. 

More significant even than the applause was the constant hearty 
laughter which followed the play, one may say from end to end, 
and left hardly a doubt of its great and genuine success—espe- 
cially when it is acted as we expect at Mr. Hare’s theatre, and as 
exquisitely mounted, and has to back it Mr. Hare with his vast 
popularity not merely as manager this time, but as actor: and as, 
finally, it has a delightful and happy subject—sure to please every- 
one, except Ibsen—and is brimful of healthy laughter, yet not 
without a suggestion of honest tears. 

It is one of those simple subjects, too, which in a few words one 
“man in the street” can tell to another: how one brother, an 
innocent old fellow, looking at the world through rose-tinted 
spectacles, believed in all men, till in an evil moment he changed 
glasses with the other brother—harsh and evil-thinking—and saw 
all in black ; and how in the end the cynic was proved wrong, 
and found that even he himself was not so bad as he was painted. 

Now mark the foolishness of expert criticism. When some 
twenty-five minutes of the first act were over I said to myself, 
“This story is not moving: and with so experienced a workman 
as Mr. Grundy that means mischief. There will be no story: only 
a thesis, with a series of probably detached illustrations. Act II. 
will merely show the hero’s conversion to pessimism, Act III. his 
reconversion to optimism; and there an end.” 

I was more exactly right than 1 could have ventured to imagine. 
That was all. What I have already told you has exhaustively 
described the plot. The good old gentleman finds that his coach- 
man, his butler, his shoemaker, a waiter, his nephew, his friend, 
his young wife—quite a minor personage—and his brother, all 
cheat him : and subsequently, and successively, that his butler, his 
shoemaker, the waiter, his nephew, his friend, his wife, and his 
brother are all very worthy people. This is done with such regu- 
larity that one is quite aggrieved to find that the preliminary 
coachman is left out. 

Now I, accustomed to look first of all for story in a play, lost 








interest in this one as soon ag it appeared that no story was forth- 
coming. The bright lines amused and pleased me by flashes, I 
enjoyed the capital acting of the three people who had a chance of 
doing good work, and the polish of the whole performance; but I 
was like a Briton ata French restaurant—he doesn’t call a dinner 
a dinner without roast beef, and no roast beef comes. 


So I do not call a play a play without a plot, and thereby did I 
lose an evening’s enjoyment. You see my folly. TU was ruled by 
names, by a purely arbitrary definition—which did not hold good 
either in the days of Ben Jonson or of later painters of stage 
“humours ”’—and I let one word, on a playbill deprive me of two 
hours of unmixed pleasure. Had the “ comedy” been announced 
as an “entertainment,” or a “ lecturette,” or a “ Blank, in Three 
Bits,” I should no doubt have been perfectly happy. I am glad 
to think that the public will not be so foolish. 

Let me for a moment urge, in extenuation, that the play has 
nothing but its brilliant dialogue and its pleasant subject; it is 
nearly as devoid of study of character as of plot. Apart from 
the two brothers the personages are mere shadows, and the good 
brother is exaggerated to the verge of idiocy, while the bad one— 
equally exaggerated—suddenly wheels about, with bewildering 
rapidity and no reason whatever, and becomes good (or goodish). 

But the lines are most capital, most pungent, most dramatic— 
and how that audience laughed at them! The French origin of 
the play is very rarely felt—once or twice there is a touch of the 
regular Gallic sentiment, as in the dialogue about the “ little 
birds” which gives the original play its name; and there was a 
line, or perhaps two, on Saturday—doubtless expunged by now— 
which gave offence to the virtuous “ gods.” 
cried, after a pretty general hoot, “ It’s from the French :” whether 
as an apology or an accusation did not appear.) To the French 
authors the play owes its curiously old-fashioned form; Mr. 
Grundy clings to the Labiche of his boyhood, and I believe in his 
heart still hankers after Scribe. 


(One godlet quaintly 


For the playing and mounting: the one scene is brilliant—what 
lovely morning-rooms they must have at Hampstead !—and the 
actors can only be divided into good, better, best, according to 
their opportunities. Nearly all the minor people do their little 
deeds very well—alas, that this time we should have to count Miss 
Kate Rorke as a minor person!—and Mr. Sydney Brough, who 
really has a good chance, is charming in his buoyancy and bright- 
ness. Could he but have the training, he might be a Delaunay 
yet. 

Mr. John Hare, in an excellent part which exactly suits him, 
gives us all his subtlety, his freshness, his sympathetic reality. 
The part is very, very long; but we really could not have too 
much of Mr. Hare. 

Yet Mr. Charles Groves—because his part was shorter and hit 
harder while it was there—was this time, I thought, even more 
effective than his manager. I only like Mr. Groves’s acting when 
it is at its very best ; and in this play he gives a splendid energy, 
a perfect truth of accent and bearing, to his portrait of the burly, 
bullying Yorkshireman,. “I know that curate!” quotha—and 
the house roared again. 

So will it doubtless roar for many nights to come; and with per- 
fect complacency, my dear Mr. Fieldmouse, your friend will write 
himself down your once-more- mistaken 

Mus in Urse. 

P.S.—In a postscript (appropriate abiding-place for a lady) let 
me tell you of Mrs. Langtry and her production of “ As You Like 
1t” on Monday last at the St. James’s Theatre, where she was 
made very warmly welcome. Next week I will endeavour to do 
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justice to her and her surroundings, which were this week im- 
possible, if only for want of space. The letters of a modern Mouse 
inay hardly be Richardsonian in length, though they are allowed 
to atone by a double portion of dullness. 





DRAMATIC EDUCATION. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sin: Noone can read the admirable article on Dramatic Education con- 
tributed to your last issue by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones without being 
profoundly convinced of the justice of the strictures therein passed upon 
the popular dramatic taste of England. But I confess to a certain dis- 
appointment with the article, for Mr. Jones has not, it seems to me, 
indicated with sufficient clearness what he conceives to be the 
true remedy. Granted that if the public demanded better plays 
such might be forthcoming. The question is, how shall we teach the public 


to ask forthem’ With all deference to the influence of the press, I doubt 


very much whether any number of brilliant articles, by Mr. Jones or any 
one else, will have much effect upon the popular taste. What, then, does 
he suggest as the best method of education? For myself, I see none better 
than the frequent production, by dramatists who prefer good art to good 
business, of plays as interesting and as wholesome as is, let us say, “'The 


Middieman,’’ whose. success is one of the brightest and most satisfactory 
things in the recent history of the English stage. 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, B. A. 





DRAMA IN ITALY. 
Hh 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


MiLAN, Fer. 23. 

\ new drama has been lately performed several times at the Manzoni 
‘Theatre in Milan with great success. It is interesting as a really modern 
Itulian production, modern in style and treatment. The interest lies in 
the psychological development of character rather than in plot, though 
there is plenty of dramatic incident. ‘I Barbard”’ is adapted from a 
novel by Roveto, and “The two Barbards’”’ (father and son) are the two 
important figures in the play, the other characters being merely acces- 
ories. ‘The actor Novelli gives the character of the father most 
realistically and powerfully; it is the character of a low-born, 
usual stage-villain, how- 
ever but a study of the criminaloide type worthy of 
‘ola. He does not commit crime purely for love of it, but he is essentially 
wanting in the moral sense (conscience, or whatever it may be called), and 
las but one aim in life—self. Hence ke is entirely impervious to any 
fecling of pity or remorse for whatever crosses his path; he betrays his 
inaster brutally, and kills his own wife in order to enrich himself. His son, 
Giulio Barbaro, educated asa gentleman, is, on the contrary, almost ultra- 
sensitive on the point of honoue. The two types stand out in striking 
contrast, and the death of the son—the only possible solution of the 
problem (avoiding the ancient Deus ew machina ending, in which the bad are 
killed and the good made happy)—is masterly in dramatic force. 

Que of the most interesting institutions of Milan is the Teatro Milanese, 
which is devoted exclusively to plays in the Milanese dialect. This dialect 
is quite a language in itself (an odd mixture of French, Croatian, German, 
and Italian). It has its own poets and prose writers, and is spoken more 


cunning, unscrupulous villain—not the 


modern 


or less by all classes of society in Milan. The plays performed at the 
Milanese theatre are sometimes by native authors—more often translations 
of French comedies and farces. They keep audiences in roars of laughter, 
the jokes being often very equivocal in character. The Milanese dialect 
expresses admirably the Lombardian character, which is, ‘as an Italian 
writer puts it, half ironical, half tender, both good-natured and suspicious, 


full of w rough humour throughout. 


The impersonation of genuine 
Milanese and Lombardian characters, chiefly of the lower classes, is excel- 
lent; especially good the acting of Ferravilla, the best: actor of the 
‘‘ Milanese.’’ As the mayor of a small village he is simply irresistibly comic, 
and no less so as a country Socialist, a puppet-showman, or a peasant. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
> 
XXV.—Lorr pe Vuaa.—* Tur Doa in THE MANGER.” 


El Perro del Hortelano—literally the Gardener’s Dog (“ who would neither 
eat himself nor let others eat’’)—is notable as one of Lope’s plays which 
have had many descendants. This comedy, and another called ‘The 
Miracles of Disdain,”’ also by Lope, gave Moreto the groundwork for his 
delightful “ Disdain against Disdain,” whence Moliére took the “ Princesse 
d’Elide”’ and Westland Marston his “Donna Diana;” Scribe’s “ Ladies’ 
Battle,” too, was plainly suggested by one or both of the Spanish works— 
greatly as the ingenious Frenchman altered and improved his story—while 
it is perhaps hardly tracing a likeness too far to find some hint of them in Mr. 
Pinero’s much more human and modern ‘“‘ Weaker Sex.’’ Moreover, Moliére 
made of a famous scene in this play—the reconciliation of the two young 
lovers by the valet—a scene yet moré famous in “ Tartuffe.” 

It would be very difficult and more wearisome to trace briefly all the 
complications of the plot ; but its main story runs somewhat thus :—Diana, 
a young but widowed countess living at Naples, finds that a man has 
visited her house at night, and suspects that he has come after one of her 
ladies. In a very bright scene she questions them, and discovers that her 
suspicion was well-founded—the lady is Marcella, the man her own secre- 
tary, ‘Teodoro. 

Now, she had never, to her knowledge, specially noticed the handsome 
young secretary before; but this declaration of another's love for him 
wakens what is certainly jealousy, and is very much like love. Teodoro is 
passionately in love with the charming, simple Marcella; but at the first 
hint of his mistress’s favour he throws her over. 

This hint, by the way, is given in an ingenious scene—since often imi- 
tated—in which the Countess shows T'eodoro a declaration of love which 
she has written to some person unnamed, and bids him write her a suit- 
able answer: this he does in fear and teembling, and the lady finds his 
reply almost too prudent. 

In Act 2, Marcella, disgusted with Teodoro’s infidelity, offers marriage to 
Fabio, another of the household ; while the Countess, annoyed at her secre- 
tary’s caution, asks his advice as to which of two suitors she should marry 
—the Count Frederico or the Marquis Rigardo—and declares that she will 
follow his advice and marry the Marquis. In despair, Teodoro begs his first 
love’s forgiveness: and his valet Tristan—a very important personage— 
makes up their quarrel. But this dces not suit the Countess at all; and 
she makes her secretary write another letter—to himself this time— 
upbraiding the beloved one for his biinduess. To be sure, she soon after- 
wards gives him a violent box on the ears; but that he rightly construes 
—on reflection—as a sign of love. 

By this time we have had enough of this lover's seesaw ; as De Vega felt, 
and started an entirely new interest for his third Act, in whose half dozen 
scenes the valet 'I'ristan is the all-important person. Disguised in a rich 
cloak, he is taken by the Marquis and the Count fora professional assassin, 
and they bribe him to murder their parvenw rival—his own master, though 
they do not know it. He takes their money, and warns his master. 

More: in the next scene, disguised as a Greek merchant, he tells an old 
nobleman that the son he had lost twenty years ago is found, and is no 
other than the Countess Diana’s secretary. ‘The poor old fellow—his glad- 
ness is rather pathetic—hurries off to claim bis child ; and this claim makes 
of Teodoro a fitting match for Diana. 

He was still hesitating between the two women, and the Countess, in 
spite of her love, felt that it would be the best thing for him to leave Italy 
as he proposed—only she did not want that girl to have him! Now, how- 
ever, all is smooth sailing—so smooth that just to diversify matters the 
newly betrothed couple have a little squabble as to which is master now 
and which mistress. 

Then the valet tells his master the truth, and Teodoro—with unexpected 
honesty—repeats it to Diana. But she does not mind: she says that a pre- 
text to make their marriage possible was all she wanted—and suggests 
that Tristan, who alone knows their secret, should be quietly killed. He 
luckily overhears this proposition, and is able to make terms for himself ; 
he has not done badly altogether, for he has got plenty of money out of his 
employers, the Count and Marquis, and has killed nobody. 

So the happy father is left in the dark, the secretary marries his mis- 
tress, and poor Marcella has after all to content herself with Fabio—and a 
dowry. (Given by—whom, think you ?—the Marquis Ricardo!) 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
a <a wee 


Canon Ainger commenced his second lecture on “ The Three Stages of 
Shakspeare’s Art ” on the 20th ultimo by drawing attention to the progress 
of Shakspeare’s literary style, his gradual emancipation from Euphuistic 
conventionalism and increasing command over the resources of blank verse, 
quoting as an example Portia’s speech to Bassanio in the casket scene of 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” the matchless beauty and perfect womanliness 
of which had never been surpassed. Hitherto Shakspeare had only used 
blank verse in tragic or impassioned passages, reverting to the rhymed 
couplet for lighter moods; but after this speech of Portia’s, in which 
Shakspeare seems to have proved to himself the capabilities 
of blank verse to express the most subtle and delicate shades 
of meaning, he discards the use of rhyme in important pas- 
sages; thus in this play the battle between blank verse and 
the rhymed couplet may be said to be lost and won, and 
the reign of rhyme to be at anend. The character of the Jew was drawn 
by the other characters in the play according to the prejudices of the 
time ; but Shakspeare’s justice and humanity were conspicuously shown in 
the keen remarks put into the Jew’s mouth. You could only kill a 
foolish fashion by bringing it in contact with something healthier, and 
Shakspeare was the first. writer who ventured to mete out justice to the 
Jew. “As You Like It” was a dramatized pastoral romance which had 
been called forth and owed its popularity to that wave of fashion for 
pastoral subjects which passed over Europe in the sixteenth century, 
the remains of which craze were still visible in the little china 
Watteau figures of shepherds and shepherdesses playing round 
trees and wells in full court costume. In the present day we 
attributed increasing importance to originality of plot and less to 
development of character and beauty of style; the world of science 
was ransacked for strange and mysterious psychological and physiological 
facts, tales were built up on the wildest and most extraordinary theories, 
terror was piled on terror, and horror on horror, all of which, however, 
failed to move or affect us because of their unnatural development and 
want of decorum, but which obtained a large circulation at one shilling. 


Speaking of what is termed plagiarism, the Canon drew attention to the 
fact that whereas the modern plagiarist borrowed from little-known books, 
Shakspeare and others of his time adopted the plots of the most popular 
works, and contended that it was not from whence an author derived 


his material, but what he did with it that constituted his ori- 
ginality. Shakspeare never wrote an original plot, but, like 
Moliére, appropriated those which had gained public approval. 


These plots in themselves often presented little that was attractive, 
and in some cases he must confess to feeling regret at Shaks- 
peare’s choice. Moreover, there is a great similitude in many of the 
plots—so much so, indeed, that Charles Lamb, writing to a friend con- 
cerning Mary Lamb, who was then writing the prose tales of Shakspeare’s 
plays, said, ‘ She grows rather tired of young ladies dressing up as gentle- 
men and then being fallen in love with by the opposite sex, and such like 
masqueradings, and thinks Shakspeare must have been wanting in imagi- 
nation!” Although this similarity existed, each play left a distinct 
impression, and we lost sight of the similitude of the stories 
in their individual and masterly treatment. Shakspeare cared for 
individuality of character more than incident, and any plot was 
good enough so long as it afforded opportunities for the display of 
the passions. We recognised and remembered Shakspeare not by his 
stories, but by his characters. Euphuism, which lingered long and died 
slowly in Shakspeare’s plays, received its death blow in “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” In the interview between Beatrice and Benedict euphuistic 
conventionalisms are discarded, and the language becomes modern 
in its vigour and directness. In “ Hamlet” we reached another stage of 
Shakspeare’s style. This was indicated by the difference of the quota- 
tions which had become porularised. Those from “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
were redolent of the quaint grace of the departing Italian school of litera- 
ture— Oh that I were a glove upon that hand that I might touch that 
cheek,’ “‘ What’s in a name, a rose would smell as sweet,’’ while from 
Hamlet we had “A custom more honour’d in the breach than in the 
observance,” “ Suit the action to the word, the word to the action.” 
Shakspeare’s style reached maturity in “ Hamlet” and “ Othello,” laying 
aside all redundancy, as it had to grapple with the deeper mysteries of life. 





The Canon concluded his paper with an eulogistic tribute to the moral 
sanity and sweet large-mindedness of Shakspeare, which the Canon con- 


tended were the principal causes of the poet’s fame. aw 











NOTES AND NEWS. 
—- > —-- 

At last English readers are likely to have something approaching a com- 
plete edition of Ibsen’s plays—another boon for which we have to thank 
Mr. William Archer. The first to appear is the early “ Band of Youth :” 
the most interesting, to many readers, will perhaps be the extraordinary 
“ Wild Duck.” Why does not someone take a theatre and run a short 
season of Ibsen plays? He would get many subscriptions, and probably 
many guarantees. “s 

“ Dream Faces” is a pretty little play, not well written, but yet interest- 
ing, modern and sympathetic in its workmanship, which is now being acted 
at the Garrick Theatre. It is asurvival from one of those matinées which 
Mr. Clement Scott hates so heartily; and is well acted by such a cast as 
one rarely sees ina first piece—the more’s the shame—and set in a scene 
worthy of any comedy. Mr. Hare does things well; and in this instance 
Mr. Forbes Robertson—a little nervous on Saturday—Mr. Sydney Brough, 
Miss Horlock, and the ever-sympathetic Miss Carlotta Addison are there to 
help him. 


* * 
* 


“ Clarissa” is apparently not held by the management to be so good that 
it cannot be better—which shows that the management is wise. Lovelace 
does not now die upon the stage; indeed we have only Belford’s significant 
beckoning to the duel to tell us that he dies at all. Perhaps it is as well ; 
perhaps even better. There was much dying (and crying) in that last Act. 

* * 
* 

The name of the play to be produced by Miss Olga Brandon at a matinée 
at the Comedy—as we announced—is to be “ Corisande,” or so the wise 
whisper. The cast is remarkably strong, and includes—besides Miss Bran- 
don herself—Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Alfred Bishop, Waller and Cyril 
Maude, and Miss Agnes Thomas, who has not been seen in England for too 
long. 

*,° 

On Tuesday Miss Wallis gave a deservedly-successful performance at 
the Globe Theatre, for the benefit of the Destitute Children’s Dinner Fund, 
when she repeated one of her most popular impersonations—that of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, in Scribe’s famous play: “ Englished,” of course, as 
Dr. Furnivall would say. A little dramatic sketch by Mr. Clement Scott, 
called “On a Doorstep,” was also played: and in it Miss Vera Beringer and 
Miss Minnie Terry were the charming little mudlarks. 

°° 

On Tuesday afternoon also-—how can one be in two places at once >—Mr. 
Hermann Vezin introduced his clever pupil, Miss Laura Johnson, to a 
quasi-London audience at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Vezin himself appeared 
in one of his most famous characters, Dan’l Druce; and Miss Johnson 
played Miss Marion Terry's pretty part of Dorothy, and showed, it is 
said, much intelligence and much promise. 





SOME LANDSCAPES BY DAUBIGNY 
and 
SOME OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
eneniniibiibictaat 


When applied to the works of a painter such as Daubigny, criticism 
wears her brightest aspect. For the pictures which we would first con- 
sider are from a hand of the greatest power, impelled to action by a keen 
sympathy; and truth is the result. From this truth the .critic’s work 
would seem to catch a reflected glory ; so that it becomes a different being, 
from that dejected criticism, which is wont to wander hopelessly in those 
bypaths of art, where petty conceits and academic pomp jostle and 
struggle in vain effort to advance. For although Charles Daubigny is 
identified with a school, that of the Barbizon, it be remem- 
bered that the group of painters so distinguished shared in 
common but one peculiarity. They loved nature truly, and found in 
her beauties a never ending theme. Consequently in the pictures 
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before us, nature is shown, not as a collection of colours arranged in some 
fancied scheme, nor even dependent for her beauty upon some chance 
disposal of lines which men have agreed to admire. Each glimpse displays 
a mood, and each mood rouses in the spectator, as in the artist, a distinct 
phase of sympathy. ‘Take the “ River with Fisherman,” for instance, the 
very first subject in the list. What a tale of vigour we find in the ragged 


clouds, here dark and bending with their burden of threatening rain, there 


light and glowing as with the promise of fair weather. How this light is 
broken on the left by the clump of heavy-foliaged trees which stand out 
in contrast almost black; and again, how the water meets it with dark 

hadow and soft reflections, while it has flooded all the middle distance 
with brightness almost equal to itself. Then let us turn to “ Moonlight,’ 
No. 3, and we must wonder at the mysterious power of the night. What a 
contrast is there in the gleam of the thick white cloud through 
which the moon is piercing, and the darkness of the landscape over which 
it hangs. In these cottages near the foreground on the left, we can dis- 
tinguish plainly the deep brown tones suggestive of warmth, but from the 
long line of trees which breaks the straight horizon on the right, all local 
colour is gone, although they stand out clearly there in the middle 
distance. And the figures in the foreground are full of meaning; for 
though we scarcely notice them at first, we soon feel sympathy with them, 
and rejoice that their weariness will find some ease now that the sheep are 
folded. But our sympathy stops there. It does not degenerate into 
curiosity ; it cannot, for the moon will allow no details to appear. What a 
difference between this and the view of the “ Oise, afternoon,’’ No. 10. Can it 
he the same nature which shows two such different faces? How the painter 
has revelled in the generous heat. Is there not a record of luxurious rest in 
the calmness of the river reach and the motionless landscape of grey-green 
grass and foliage’ And in this work we find a delicacy of texture such 
as Corot loved, for it belongs to foliage under a hot sky, as he was wont to 
paint it. From the “Rocky Bay,” No. 14, we turn involuntarily to 
“The Open Sea; ”’ it being difficult to believe that the same painter could 
delight in the roughness of this scene, where the waves break heavily on 
the shore and roll back in a troubled brown swell, and in that wide stretch 
of cloud and ocean so full of peacefulness. But we turn back from No. 28, 
for between those two pictures we find the “ Banks of the River Cure, Mor- 
van,” a much-prized work, which was hung in the last Faris Exhibition, even 
as it had been included in the Salon of 1864. We cannot but appreciate the 
artist’s love of light, and his careful use of every “ accident ” which displayed 
the quality of brightness. here is an example in the white-edged cloud which 
shows above the hill top, while the hill side is brilliant with the rich browns 
of the trees, made up of many varied tints. But it is vain to attempt a 
description of such beauty as we find in every picture, for each has so much 
poetry transcribed from nature that a poet were the best critic. The works 
are forty-two in number, and thanks to their careful arrangement by 
Messrs. Goupil, can, without exception, be studied to advantage. 

On turning tothe English school at the Dowdeswell Galleries, we bear 
in mind that out of many painters each one cannot be a master of great 
power. There is given toeach, however, the chance of faithfully recording 
all the impressions gathered from a many-sided nature. But the 
records in question are hardly many-sided. Are they always faith- 
ful Is it not becoming fashionable to look at nature with one pair 
of eyes—and are they the eyes of the purchaser? We hope not, and 
would fain believe it not, but the similarity in the works is striking. 
Yet the school is advancing. In the pictures by Mr. Macintosh, in those 
of Mr. Yeend King, as in those by Mr. John Bromley, we find light and 
breadth of handling, which are both too natural to result from anything 
but real study. There is little sense of texture, alas! in the majority of the 
works—a serious drawback ; while in many cases hardness bespeaks a 
school of painters rather than a school of nature. Mr. Yeend King’s 
“ Posting House on the Bath Road” is a pleasant piece of work ; but does 
composition require the figure in the centre of the inn yard? Can even 
composition reconcile with the scene such a dainty creature? The pose 
is charming, the fluttering pigeons as gracefully arranged as possible, but 
ladies in posting houses do not wear the attire of bal masqué milkmaids. The 
maiden, too, who is making hay in the “ Summer,” recorded in No. 61, is 
no common haymaker. If Mr. Yeend King idealizes his figures does he 
idealize his landscapes? His landscapes appear true, and are often charm- 
ing; witness the tiny sketch ‘On the Kennet,” No. 59. Is it wise to say 
that his most earnest work appears in his small pictures, and the most 
scholarly work in his large productions? However, with nature before 
him, and oil colours for a medium, his records are frequently well worth 
the reading. We es 





AN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 
aimeretilliiasisianin 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: At the risk of being charged with repetition I venture to return to 
the attack once more, and to urge the attention, not only of musicians pro- 
perly so called, but of all interested in music, whether as performers or merely 
as listeners, to the importance of having a representative and influential 
body formed capable of dealing thoroughly with the many questions which, 
from the divided state of the profession, are at present not dealt with at all 
or are dealt with imperfectly. Academies and institutes flourish—by the 
hundred, I may say ; and many are the Degrees which are, of course, Greek 
to the uninitiated. Combine all that is best in these associations and lessen 
by ever so many the Degrees, and we shall have an Institute really worthy of 
the profession and the respect of the people. The musical education of the 
masses is a work of national importance, and yet this work is now carried 
on by a few distinct societies, deserving, however, of ever so much more 
support than they get. Again, judging from the correspondence in your 
columns, there was no body capable of dealing with the question of musical 
performing-rights. Questions of copyright must occur ; and, without at the 
present moment going more into detail, it does appear to me that musicians 
should have their Institute, as surgeons have their College, lawyers their 
Institution, painters their Academy—in brief all professions have some 
recognised parent institution, except only the profession of music. Get the 
consent of our leading musicians, settle the head-lines of your policy, and 
then call a meeting, and at least the movement will be started, and started 
well, and the result will be that both music and musicians will attain a 
position which their present disorganisation neither obtains nor entitles 
them to. Your obedient servant, 

February, 1890. F. 





MADAME VIARDOT. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR OF “'THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dear Sir: As erroneous announcements have appeared in some of the 
London papers of the death of Madame Viardot, I think, no doubt, that it 
will interest your readers, among whom there are probably many sincere 
admirers of that great artist, to know that not only is she alive, but is in 
the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits. This information I have 
received from herself. I had the privilege of studying under her for up- 
wards of two years, and can never be sufficiently grateful to her 
for the training she afforded me as an artist, and her kindness 
to me as a friend. I see there is an admirable article in your 
issue of the 15th giving many characteristic details about Madame 
Viardot. Innumerable anecdotes might be told of her wonderful 
teaching, her wit, and her kindness. The first thing a pupil had to learn 
to do was to stand still whilst singing. ‘I don’t want the elephant school 
here,’ said Mdme. Viardot to me at my first lesson. This remark referred 
not to a heavy way of singing, as I at first imagined, but to the bad habit 
that many people have of swaying the body backwards and forwards whilst 
singing. Another bad habit is that of moving the body continually from 
side to side; this Mdme. Viardot designated ‘‘ the bear school of singing.” 
That atrocious defect, the tremolo, unfortunately so common nowadays, 
was the object of her special aversion, and she would compare it to the 
bleating of a goat. If a pupil attacked a note at the beginning of a phrase 
with an wacertain intonation, so that it became merely a husky noise instead of 
a musical sound, she would sometimes look all round the room and ask 
“Was that a parrot I heard?” Thus by a little good-natured ridicule (for 
it was always good-natured, and never wounding to a pupil’s feelings) she 
would get rid of defects quicker than by any amount of severity; for as 
soon as one became conscious of being ridiculous one applied all one’s 
energy to get rid of the fault. The only things that called forth severe 
condemnation from Mdme. Viardot were insincerity in study, or conceit. 
If a new pupil came to her who was sincerely anxious to learn, but who 
had no talent for music, very gently was it hinted, rather than told, that 
she would do well to devote her life to some other pursuit. But if the pupil 
was not only without talent, but also conceited and arrogant, her impertinence 
would call forth a well-merited snub. I remember hearing the following 
story from a lady pupil of Mme. Viardot: “ A lady arrived to have her 
voice tried, and after having stated that she nad a beautiful voice and 
great talent for singing, proceeded to sing every note out of tune in a very 
bad voice.” After this performance she inquired of Mme. Viardot the 
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LESLIE CROTTY. 
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From a photograph by ALFRED COX and CO., Nottingham, 
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length of study necessary for her to become an artist. “ Eternity ” was 
the brief but pithy reply. More than one artist now gaining success before 
the public owe their good fortune to Mme. Viardot; for where talent 
existed want of money was never a bar to their obtaining instruction and 
aid from that great and good artist and woman. 

Yours truly, 


Mactreop Ramsay. 
17, Stafford-terrace, Kensington. 





MR. LESLIE CROTTY. 
a anne eral 

Mr. Leslie Crotty, the well-known baritone, who has for so long been 
honourably connected with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, was born thirty- 
seven years ago in Galway, where his father was a Presbyterian clergyman, 
Having distinguished himself for some years as an amateur athlete of 
renown, he entered the office of a well-known firm of Dublin merchants, 
leaving them in turn for the Bank of Ireland, where he spent eleven 
years—of penal servitude, Mr. Crotty calls them. His passion for music 
survived even this, and he studied for some time under Alessandro Cellini, 
ultimately throwing up his position that he might study in Italy. For 
eighteen months he was under Mabelini, at Florence, returning to England 
to organise an amateur operatic troupe, having as its only professional 
members the late Blanche Cole and Mr. Furneaux Cook. An introduction 
to Carl Rosa led to his engagement by that gentleman, under whose manage- 
ment he appeared at the Gaiety Theatre as the Count in the “ Bohemian 
Girl.” From this time onwards Mr. Crotty has remained with the 
company organised by the late impresario, achieving everywhere the most 
unequivocal success. His répertoire now includes nearly fifty operas, and 
during the season shortly to be given in London he will appear in 
* Nadeshda,”’ “ Esmeralda,” “ Lurline,” “Carmen,” and other works 
besides the new opera composed by Mr. Cowen. It need only be said in 
addition that Mr. Crotty is married to Madame Georgina Burns, together 
with whom he has now renewed his contract with the Carl Rosa Company 
for this and next year. 





MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 
————_————_. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Dear Mr. Epiror: I think perhaps a little news from music-life in 
Dresden may interest you and your readers, especially as this last has been 
a week of particular interest. 

On Monday a concert was given by the Dresdner-Lehrer-Gesang-Verein, 
a society consisting entirely of men’s voices, and conducted by Oscar Wer- 
mann. The programme consisted chiefly of choruses, by Rietz, Cornelius, 
Schubert, Grieg, Rheinberger, &c., which were exceedingly well sung, and 
showed very careful training, although I think some of our best English 
men’s choruses would have sung the same things with more effect of light 
and shade. The most effective chorus was Grieg’s, set to words of Bjérnson, 
“Und das war Olaf Trygvason.” It struck me as being beautifully fresh 
and breezy—distinctly Norwegian. 

On Friday, at the last of the series of Philharmonic Concerts, Schumann’s 
“Paradise and the Peri”-was given by the Dreyssig’schen Singakademie, 
the oldest and best chorai society in Dresden. This society has been 
working for more than thirty years, and has had very good conductors. 
The present conductor is Herr Miiller-Reuter, quite a young man, but a 
perfect artist and a thorough master of choir training. The choruses were 
admirably sung. There were about 120 voices, and they were accompanied 
by the usual Gewerbehaus Orchestra, which, by the way, sounds 
quite a different orchestra under good conducting. It is generally 
rather feebly conducted, but Herr Reuter seemed to be able 
to get any effect he wanted out of it. The arrangement of the plat- 
form was a little unusual. The orchestra was at the back of the 
chorus, and very slightly raised above it. ‘Then the basses and tenors en 
masse right and left of it respectively. It seemed to mea little crowded 
and uncomfortable-looking—they had not room for their strength. The 
soloists were Frau Lydia Hollm (soprano), Frau Bichi-Fahrmann (con- 
tralto), Herr von Zur-Miihlen (tenor), and Herr Schmalfeld (bass), and 
they all sang their respective solos well, particularly the soprano, who 
has an exceedingly sweet, sympathetic voice. The general effect was rather 
spoilt by the fact that there were not enough soloists. ‘The soprano, con- 
tralto, and tenor had each to represent two parts—and it was a pity. 





Surely the secondary parts might have been taken by members of the 
society. 

On Saturday night we had the second of a series of five pianoforte 
recitals given by Herr Roth, the first piano master at the Con- 
servatorium. He is giving this season a répertoire of sonatas written 
since Beethoven’s time, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, 
Liszt, and Draeseke. Herr Roth is an exceedingly clever and scholarly 
player; but what a pity the Dresdeners have not had their own Madame 
Schumann all these years, and their own Hans von Biilow ! 

We are also in the midst of a series of very delightful quartet evenings, 
given by four members of the opera orchestra, Rappoldi, Griitzmacher, 
Frohberg, and Remmele. On Friday they gave us Haydn’s quartet in D 
minor, Mozart in E flat major, and Beethoven in F major. I believe these 
concerts are considered among the most beautiful and instructive ever 
given in Dresden—they are certainly a rich treat. 

The opera does great work here, as you know. Perhaps you might like 
to know the number of the principal operas given last year. Here they are: 
—Wagner 57, Auber 18, Weber 17, Verdi 11, Donizetti 11, Nessler 11, 
Mozart 6, Nicolai 6, Rossini 5, Boieldieu 5, Goldmark 5, Lortzing 5, Adam 
5, Beethoven 4, Gluck 4, Berlioz 4, Briill 4, Meyerbeer 4. 

And besides these there have been a great many operettas and small 
miscellaneous works. 

The répertoire for this preseat week is :—Sunday, “ Lohengrin ;’’ Monday, 
rehearsal for Wednesday ; Tuesday, “ Die Puppenfee”’ and “ Die Miidchen 
von Schilda ;’ Wednesday (Ash), symphony concert ; Thursday, “ Gotter- 
diimmerung ;” Saturday, Hans Heiling ; Sunday, “ Oberon.” 

I am, dear Mr. Editor, 
“A British Resipent iN Derespen.” 
Dresden, Feb. 17. 





MUSIC IN ITALY. 
ssersntiailianenning 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, Fes. 19. 

Last week I had occasion to spend some days in Alassio, a little town on 
the Riviera, and here I came in for a grand musical function, no less than 
the mass performed at the funeral of the late Prince Amedeo. It seems 
there is a school for boys (that is,a singing school) at Alassio connected 
with a similar institution at Turin, and founded by a priest named Don 
Bosco, who died about two years ago. The choir from Alassio was sum- 
moned to sing at Turin on the occasion of the funeral solemnities, 
and the same music was repeated in the church at Alassio by the 
same singers on ‘Thursday last (13th). It was quite an imposing 
ceremony. The church at Alassio is fairly large, but not interest- 
ing nor beautiful. The chief residents of the little town occupied 
posts of honour near the chancel; the rest of the building was crowded by 
a mass of men, women, and children, a regular Italian crowd. Our view of 
altar and choir was obscured by asort of funeral monument erected for the 
occasion, consisting of a tall obelisk on which was an epitaph to the virtues 
of the late Prince :—* Scion of an illustrious race, he had faith in God and 
loved Italy.” At the four corners were four smaller obelisks bearing urns 
with incense burning in them, then came groups of candles. In front of 
this, facing the congregation, was a black pedestal on which was depicted 
a skull with cross bones, surmounted by a cross. 

The music of the mass is ascribed to Don Bosco, the founder of the 
schools. It is in reality a collection of pieces from various composers rather 
than an original composition, though part of the mass proper, I believe, is 
really Don Bosco’s. We recoguised “ Lascia ch’io Pianga,’’ which was 
wellsung by a contralto voice, and towards the end came Beethoven's 
Funeral March from the well-known sonata arranged for voices and 
organ. This production gave us a melancholy impression of the 
late Don Bosco’s musical judgment—the effect of the adapta- 
tion being the reverse of awe-inspiring. We could not distinguish 
the words; but imagine the part supposed to represent the firing of a 
wilitary salute being sung by shrill boys’ voices !—it was a parody. And 
the organ was a weak instrument, which set one’s teeth on edge when it 
was not drowned by a small orchestra. In the Mass proper the boys sang 
well; that is, above the average Italian country choirs; they sang with 
precision, and showed careful training ; the voices were never forced. We 
noticed a beautiful soprano, also one excellent tenor, and the contralto 
above mentioned. 
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The first performance of “ Lorelei” took place on the 16th at the Regio 
Theatre, Turin. Catalani is considered one of the best among Italian 
composers of the present day, his ‘‘ Elda,” Deianice,’”’ and “ Edmea ”’ being 
well known and appreciated works. Great interest has all along been 
manifested in “ Lorelei.” The legend itself offers such scanty material for 
a libretto—it consists merely of a mermaid, or more correctly a Rhine- 
nymph, and a fisherman, who falls a victim to her wiles—that the librettist, 
D’Ormeville, has had to add generously from the stores of his imagina- 
tion. The opera is in three acts, the scene laid on the banks of the 
Rhine, and the epoch about 1300. There are five principal réles—Rudolph, 
margrave of Biberich; Anna, his niece; Walter, the lover; Lorelei, 
an orphan girl; and Hermann, a warrior bard. ‘These person- 
ages are surrounded by pages, warriors, bards, woodmen, huntsmen, 
knights, ladies, heralds, and nymphs of the river and the air—a truly 
romantic entourage. In the first act preparations are being made for the 
marriage of Anna and Walter, in spite of various sinister omens. Walter 
confesses to Hermann his secret love for Lorelei, but resolves not to let it 
interfere with his marriage with Anna. Lorelei comes, but, on hearing 
of her lover's faithlessness, resolves to be avenged. ‘The scene 
changes to a  wountain overlooking the Rhine, where Lorelei 
(amidst a dreadful tempest) invokes the aid of nymphs and spirits 
to punish Walter. They promise to help her, and to grant her eternal 
beauty and love if she will consent to become the bride of the Rhine. 
Lorelei consents, and throws herself into the river, reappearing as the 
queen of the water sirens and spirits of the air. In the second act Anna is 
dressing for her wedding, receiving the homage of knights, ladies, &c. The 
nuptial dances and the march are played, but as the wedding procession is 
on its way to the church a flash of lightning reveals the Rhine with 
Lorelei seated on a rock. Walter rushes towards her, but the siren dis- 
appears in the river. In Act TIL, Anna is dead, the women sing 
a funeral lament for her, Walter sees the procession with the bier 
pass by, then in despair. rushes to the Rhiae. Lorelei appears ou 
the rock, and Walter throws himself into the river at her feet. 
I am glad to be able to add that the opera was a complete success. The 
house was crowded, the composer called six times before the curtain, and 
imany pieces were encored. .''he duet of Walter and Hermann, all the 
scenes between Walter and Lorelei, the dances of the undines and sylphs, 
were especially applauded, and the Funeral March of Anna (Act IIL.) is 
pronounced one of the best compositions of the kind in modern music. 
Madame Ferni, who created the réle of Lorelei, and Durot (who sang 
Walter) are spoken of as worthy of all praise. There is a decided 
Wagnerian tendency in tie music, say the critics. The second evening was 
an even more pronounced success than the first. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 
——— 


Is the “symphonic poem” really to be the form of instrumental music in 
the future? It would appear so, for scarcely a week passes without two or 
three new works in this form being produced, whilst symphonies are rare and 
concertos still fewer. A Finnish composer from Helsingfors, Herr Kajanus, 
has produced a work of this kindat Berlin. It is entitled ‘‘ Aino,” and tells 
how the maiden, compelled by her mother to listen to the unwelcome 
pleadings of Wiind, ‘‘ the grey-haired hero, mighty in wisdom and in song,” 
flies to the forest, and eventually throws herself into the sea, whilst the 
disconsclate Wiind seizes his harp, and calls on all nature to join in his 
song of sorrow. ‘This poetical subject has been treated by the composer 

in a simply melodious and sympathetic fashion which was greatly appre- 
ciated by the audience. The same week was marked by the production of 
two other symphonic poems; one, entitled “ Peace, Battle, and Victory,” 
by Cornelius Riibner, and the other “Saul’s Troubled Hours,” by Joh. 
Buwa. 
+.¢ 

Preparations for putting “'‘T'annhiuser’”’ on the stage at Bayreuth in 
1891 are already begun. Herr Julius Kniese, who officiates as general 
adviser to Mme. Wagner, is making the round of the German opera houses 
with a view to the selection of suitable artists. As regards scenery, 
costumes, and stage management, the same artistic care will be devoted to 
the work as was given to the production of the “ Meistersinger”’ in 1888. 
In 1892 Mme. Wagner hopes to be able to give performances of “'Tann- 
hiuser,” ‘Tristan,’ “Die Meistersinger,” and “ Parsifal:’”’ ‘After that 





“ Lohengrin ” will be put on the stage, and then it is hoped to reproduce 
the “ Ring.” The “ Fliegende Hollinder ” will be ignored as unsuited to 
Bayreuth. 
*¢ 

Mme. ‘i'eresa Carreno, the distinguished American pianist, has been 
giving concerts at Berlin with the greatest success. At the last concert 
on the 18th inst. she played a piano concerto in A minor by E. A, 
MacDowell, probably the most talented of the young American composers 
of the day. It is extremely difficult, but, according to Herr Lessmann, 
full of energy, invention, and skilful development. Many of Mr. MacDowell’s 
works have been successfully performed in Germany ; how long will it be 
before we are permitted to hear some of them in London ? 


* 

It would seem that the people of Prague still retain that remarkable 
musical enthusiasm and judgment which made them such favourites with 
A complete cycle of Wagner’s works (with the exception of 
We do 


Mozart. 
* Parsifal ”’) was given at the opera-house within nineteen days. 
not believe such a feat would be possible in London. 

* * 


* 

A singular resuscitation of an old comic opera has taken place at 
Brussels, where a company of amateurs have revived a work called “ Le 
Vojége di Chaudfontaine ” (music by J. N. Hamal), originally brought out 
in 1757,and believed never to have been put on the stage for the last 100 
years. Yet the performance is said to have revealed a work of quite 
astonishing freshness, gaiety, and grace. 


Baron Alberto Franchetti’s opera “ Asrael,’’ after making the round of 
all the chief Italian theatres, has made a very successful first appearance in 
Germany at the Hamburg Stadt Theatre. 

* * 


* 

Malle. Augusta Holmés has accepted the offer to compose music for a 
Hymn to Peace, written by Sig. Angelo De Gubernatis, which is to be 
performed at Florence in May next, by a chorus of 300 voices, at a festival 
in connection with the forthcoming exhibition of women’s work. 


The “‘ Gwendoline’ of M. Emanuel Chabrier has just been successfully 
produced at Leipsic. Meanwhile the French papers are naturally angry 
that no manager has attempted to bring it out in France. 


* * 
* 


A one-act opera, “ Der Page,” by Gustav Kulenkampff, has just obtained 

a brilliant success at Bremen. st 
* 

Edmond Lhuillier, the once popular composer of more than a thousand 
chansons and chansonettes, died in Paris on the 9th ult., at the advanced 
age of 86. Another worthy who has just passed away is Johan Diderik 
Behrens, said to have been the founder and great promoter of choral 
societies in Norway. He died at Christiania at the age of 70. 

*% * 
* 

Miss Sigrid Arnoldson’s beautiful voice has succeeded in rousing the 
enthusiasm of the phlegmatic Dutch. After a recent performance in 
Amsterdam she was recalled twenty-five times, and the critics assert that 
she has produced a deeper impression than any artist other than Patti. 














CONCERTS. 
—_—_-y—_—— 

The announcement of a recital by M. de Pachmann is always sufficient 
to attract a large audience of those anxious to hear the’one living pianist 
who is the universally accredited exponent of Chopin’s music. Doubly 
certain was it, therefore, that there would be a full house on Thursday of 
last week, since on that occasion his scarcely less gifted young wife was 
advertised to assist him: since, moreover, the pair of artists appeared to 
say a preliminary good-bye—happily a temporary one only—to their English 
admirers. M. de Pachmann gave a reading of Mendelssohn’s Fantasia 
(op. 28) which, if untraditional, was certainly brilliant, especially in the 
last movement ; while in his Chopin selections—the C sharp minor nocturne 
and the Etude in G flat—he more than attained the high level of excel- 
lence which he has taught us,to expect. Madame de Pachmann played 
Schubert’s beautiful Fantasia Sonata in G@ (op. 78) with the utmost deli- 
cacy of touch, precision of execution, and refinement of feeling ; while in 
the duets the results of association and sympathy were plainly evident. 
The classical character of the concert was scarcely improved by the intro- 
duction of a noisy bravura Galop by Liszt and St. Saéns’ grotesque and 
banal Scherzo, op. 87, for two pianos. 





a 
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Mr. Henschel had an excellent attendance at the last concert of his fourth 
season on Thursday evening of last week. It would be interesting to know 
whether this was due to the major portion of the programme being selected from 
the works of Wagner, or to the fact that the musical England of which some 
people are always talking (though there are cynics who deny its existence) 
has awakened to the fact that as Mr. Henschel’s concerts have been shame- 
fully neglected in the past, it behoves it to make tardy reparation. How- 
ever this may be, it is an encouraging sign that Mr. Henschel has 
finally determined to give another series next winter. Looking 
through the list of works performed during the past season, we 
notice that out of thirty pieces by fourteen composers no less 
than twelve are by Richard Wagner. The most neglected of the great 
masters have been Mozart and Schumann, the former being represented by 
the unimportant Notturno-Serenade in D and the latter by a single sym- 
phony. The programme on Thursday included Brahms’ Academic Festival 
Overture, Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, and Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, 
Good Friday’s Spell music from “ Parsifal,” and Kaisermarsch. The Over- 
ture and Symphony were on the whole excellently played; but the Wagner 
selections were not given with that perfect comprehension of their meaning 
which the satisfactory rendering of this composer, more than perhaps any 
any other, imperatively demands. At the close of the concert Mr. Hen- 
schel received an ovation which, in spite of certain shortcomings we have 
more than once felt it our duty to point out, was felt by every one present 
to be thoroughly well deserved. a 

* 

Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace concert drew a very large audience, which 
we must suppose to have been attracted mainly by the chance of hearing 
Lady Hallé (whom we still, more naturally, call Madame Neruda). She 
played nothiag new, for Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto and Handel’s Sonata in 
A are two of the most familiar items in her répertoire, and it is superfluous 
to tell how she plays them. There was, however, a quasi novelty, in the 
shape of Mr. Edward German’s Overture to Shakspeare’s “ Richard III.,” 
an interesting and well-written piece, which only needs more development 
to make it a welcome item in the concert répertoire. It was very warmly 
received, and the composer was called to the platform. A newsinger, Miss 
Lucile Hill (an American lady, we believe), displayed a very agreeable and 
sufficiently powerful voice, but an imperfect manner of vocalisation, in 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hear ye, Israel,” and Gounod’s Valse from “ Romeo et 
Juliette,’ being much more successful in the iatter than the former. With 
such a voice, good training should enable Miss Hill to take a high position. 
The orchestral performances were Schumann’s Symphony in C, very finely 
played, and Berlioz’ Overture, “‘ Le Carnaval Romain.” 

* % 
* 

Dr. Joachim was the hero of last Saturday’s Popular Concert, and St. 
James’s Hall was crowded with an enthusiastic audience eager to welcome 
him. Mozart’s Quartet in C, No. 6, headed the scheme, and Beethoven's 
great pianoforte Trio, Op. 97, with Miss Zimmermann as pianist, brought 
the concert to a close. A singularly fine reading of the first work was 
given; and but for one trifling unsteadiness in the first movement of the 
Trio, and a little indistinctness in the coda of the Rondo, even the most 
fault-seeking could have nothing but admiration for the performance 
of this exacting composition. Dr. Joachim’s solo was an old favourite— 
“ Tl Trillo del Diavolo ;”’ his encore piece was another old favourite (though 
not quite so old)—Spohr’s Barcarolle. Both were ably accompanied by 
Miss Zimmermann, whose solos were Schumann’s Romance, Op. 28, No. 2, 
and the Toccata, Op. 7. The Toccata is a terrible trial of strength, and phy- 
sically Miss Zimmermann seemed, toward the end, at the edge of her powers. 
It is given to us at present to hear only in imagination, what a pianist would 
make of this work who was able to ignore its technical difficulties and—if 
such a one exists—lay bare the passionate feeling hidden beneath the 
dry exterior. Mrs. Henschel sang Mendelssohn’s “Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges,” in German, and Liszt’s “Lorelei” in English—and such 
English! The wonderfully vivid picturesqueness of the song was gone, 
though Mrs. Henschel sang as delightfully as ever, and Mr. 
Frantzen accompanied with a true sense of the importance and dignity of 
his task. 

*,° 

The programme of Monday’s Popular Concert calls for little critical 
remark, for the artists engaged were, without exception, admirable in their 
performances. Beethoven’s quartet in B flat, op. 18—perhaps the most 
beautiful of the set of six—was led by Herr Joachim, assisted by the 
faithful three; and Miss Fanny Davies, Herr Joachim, and 
Signor Piatti were not less perfect in their rendering of Mozart’s Trio 








in E major, No. 6. Miss Davies played beautifully enough Mendelssohn’s 
“ Characteristic piece” in E major—but why should she present one of the 
Lieder which could have been adequately interpreted by any school girl in 
the audience? The vocalist was Mr. Norman Salmond, who in songs by 
Handel and Schumann gave evidence of the possession of a splendid 
bass voice used with the feeling of a genuine artist. He was accom- 
panied excellently by his wife. aie 
x 

The Bach Choir is apparently fond of extremes. Whilst more than one 
concert has been given by this society at which not a note of Bach’s music 
was heard, on Tuesday every other was excluded from the programme. 
Wise heads had recently been shaken, and their owners understood to 
suggest—by means of dark allusions to “caviare”’ and so forth—that, in 
consequence of its programme, the coming concert would furnish far too 
much of a good thing to be artistically or financially safe. They were 
wrong. They had measured neither the infinite variety of the grand old 
master nor the extent of his present popularity ; and it is accordingly our 
pleasant duty to record a magnificent artistic and social success. The 
musician, indeed, must look a long way back to remember its like, for apart 
from the splendour of the choral works presented there was a 
monumental performance of the violin sonata in C (No. 5) by 
Herr Joachim, which would alone have sufficed to render any concert 
memorable. Violinists will not need to be remiuded that the fugue in this 
work is of such transcendent difficulty that few players can grapple with 
itatall. Herr Joachim not only grappled, but toyed with it; and what this 
means perhaps only violinists can know. Two of Bach’s Church Cantatas 
were presented, one of which, “ Wachet auf,’ it will be remembered, was 
given by the Bach Choir for the first time in England last March. 'The 
other, ‘‘ Christ lag in Todesbanden,” which was performed by the Windsor 
and Eton Madrigal Society about four years ago, consists of variations on 
a chorale, for chorus, strings (two viola parts), cornetto, and three trom- 
bones. This work—the performance of which, by the way, was the least 
satisfactory of the evening—is an exceptionally fine example of Bach’s 
marvellous ingenuity, made subservient, however, to higher purposes. It 
created a great impression, and will, we hope, soon be given again. The 
choir was heard to far greater advantage in the unaccompanied eight-part 
motet, “Der Geist hilft unser’ Schwachheit auf’’—which was really 
splendidly sung, and in “ Wachet auf,” the solos and duets in which 
were most artistically rendered by Miss Liza Lehmann and Mr. Plunket 
Greene, assisted by Mr. Branscombe. Miss Lehmann also sang the 
air “Ich will dir mein Herz Schenken,’”’ from the Matthew “ Passion,” 
the oboi d’amore being most delicately played by Messrs. Lebon and 
Smith. There remains only to record a very fine rendering, by Herr 
Joachim and his old pupil, Mr. Richard Gompertz, of the Concerto in D 
minor for two violins, and to acknowledge the valuable services of Pro- 
fessor Stanford, who, as usual, conducted. 

o,° 

Miss Geisler Schubert’s second Chamber Concert at Princes’ Hall on 
Wednesday was very well attended, a fact the more satisfactory that Mies 
Schubert is the reverse of a “sensational” player. She led off with 
Beethoven’s great B flat T'rio (op. 97), Herr Straus and Mr. Whitehouse 
being associated with Miss Schubert in its rendering, the last named later 
joining the concert-giver in Schumann’s Adagio and Allegro (op. 70) for 
’cello and pianoforte. Miss Schubert made her greatest successes in 
Brahmins’ Rhapsodie in G minor and in the Impromptus—F minor (op. 142) 
and A flat (op. 90)—of her great uncle. Brahms’ work was given with 
much spirit and intention, and phrased with the skill of a true artist; 
whilst, as every amateur knows the Impromptus by heart, it may be ima- 
gined with what interest Miss Schubert’s performance of them was fol- 
lowed. Miss Fillunger gave in her usual highly-finished style three songs 
by Beethoven and three by Schubert, one of these, the well-known “ Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen,” being so exquisitely sung as to create an irre- 
sistible demand for “ more.” The rich accompaniments to Schubert’s songs, 
so inseparable from the lovely melodies of the voice part, were played by 
Miss Schubert with loving care and sympathy. 

* * 
* 


On Saturday last the Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society gave 
their second concert of the season at St. James’s Hall. The works performed 
included Weber’s “ Preciosa” Overture, Mozart’s “ Jupiter” Symphony, part 
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of Schubert’s incidental music to “ Rosamunde,” Saint-Saéns’ “ Danse des 
Prétresses” from “Samson et Délila,’’ and Massenet’s Intermezzo “ Le 
dernier Sommeil de la Vierge.” This is truly an ambitious programme, 
and the highly creditable manner in which it was executed speaks volumes 
for the skill and patience of the conductor, Mr. Norfolk Megone, and the 
chefs d’attaque, Messrs. Pollitzer and H. M. Morris. 
Helen ‘Trust, a lady who is fast becoming a favourite in 
rooms, and Mme. Belle Cole. Mrs. Trust’s artistic rendering of “ La 
Fiancee du Soldat,” a charming French song by Chaminade, was one of the 
features of the concert, and Mme. Belle Cole was well 
suited with Schira’s “ Sognai.” Herr Hans Wessely, who was the solo 
violinist, played Wieniawski’s second Polonaise and Sarasate’s distortion of 
” with consummate technical skill, although han- 


” 


The vocalists were Mrs. 
London concert- 


most enjoyable 


airs from Gounod’s “ Faust 
dicapped by a very bad accompaniment. 
of 
Madame Whitehurst put forward an interesting programme at her con- 
cert at the Steinway Hall on the 21st ult. The concert-giver, who has a 
well-trained soprano voice of extensive compass and pleasant quality, sang 
very successfully Haydn’s “ With Verdure Clad ” and Verdi’s “ Ernani, 
Involami.’”? Mrs. Gordon Shaw showed considerable dramatic power in a 
scena and aria from Verdi's “ Balloin Maschera,” Mr. Albert Reakes gave 
songs by Kjerulf and Pinsuti in excellent style, and Mr. Earle L. Douglas 
recited “Aunt Abigail’s Adventures,” a very diverting sketch by Re 
Henry. Mr. A. Pollitzer in Hauser’s “ Rhapsodie Hongroise”’ and Vieux- 
temps’ Reverie displayed the qualities which have long placed him in the 
front rank of contemporary violinists, and Mr. Edgar Hulland gave artistic 
renderings of Chopin’s Ballade in G minor and Raff's “La Fileuse.” 


” 


Signor Komili conducted. 
#*# 

On behalf of the Medical Aid Society Miss Maud Webster gave on Tues- 
It is satisfactory to 
assembled, drawn not less bya wish to help 
that deserving charity than to hear an excellent concert. The young lady 
modestly confined herself to a performance on a queer instrument known 
as the “ Gigelira, which seems a cross between the old “ musical glasses” 
and a Venetian blind. It is fair to say that, in her skilful hands, the thing 
is by no means unpleasing, and her solo was much appreciated. Able 
assistance was also given by Miss Marian Mackenzie, who sang as admir- 
ably as usual, the Misses Layton, Mr. ‘Thorndike, Mr. Hayden Coffin, Miss 
Jeanne Douste, and M. 


day afternoon a concert at the Meistersingers’ Club. 


record that a good audience 


Tivadar Nachez. 
* % 
* 

‘he members of the Meistersingers’ Club were “ At Home ” on Tuesday 
evening, when Mr. Ganz had provided for the many guests an interesting 
programme of music, Miss Marie Douglas and Mr. Leo Sterne contributed 
admirably-played solos on the violin and the ’cello respectively. Mr. Arthur 
Oswald sang 'Tosti’s ‘‘ Venetian Song” in capital style; while Miss Ada 
Patterson and Miss Alice Whitacre also added to the evening’s entertain- 


ment. 


” 





‘ PROVINCIAL. 
—— f= 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 

Mancuesrer.—Herr Joachim made his first appearance this season at Sir 
Charles Hallé’s seventeenth concert, and as usual attracted an exceptionally 
large audience. His selection consisted of the Adagio from Spohr’s 11th 
Concerto, and his own prodigiously difficult Hungarian Concerto. This 
latter work, though it commands respect as a composition, fails to obtain 
our unqualified admiration, even when played by the author himself. The 
attentive silence with which the audience followed Spohr’s beautiful 
Adagio, and the spontaneous outburst of applause which greeted 
the performer at its fully attested the fact that though 
the mere technicalities were simply “nil” to a player of Herr Joachim’s 
attainments, it is in such an unassuming movement as this, where the 
virtuoso is lost sight of in the artist, that the true power of music lies. In 
response to a recall the performer gave the presto from Bach’s Sonata in C. 
The orchestral numbers were Mozart’s G minor Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Hebrides” Overture, and for the first time an Overture Dramatique by 
Bizet entitled “‘ Patrie.”’” The two former works are old favourites at these 
concerts, and the splended rendering of them by the band was fully appre- 
ciated; but Bizet’s so called Overture, with its brass band effects. and 
almost vulgar melody, was incomprehensible in the absence of a printed 


close, 





programme of the author’s intentions. Madame Sandon was the vocalist, 
and gave songs by Gounod, Rossi, and Dvérik in an acceptable manner. 

Bristot.—Undoubtedly the restarting of the Monday Popular Concerts 
at the Colston Hall on Monday was the musical event of the week, and the 
new series of the delightful gatherings which was then inaugurated was 
most auspicious. A large and cordial audience was present. ‘lhe band, 
led by Mr. Theo. Carrington, comprised seventy performers, chiefly profes- 
sionals of Bristol and other towns, and about twenty-five of the 
best amateur members of the local Society of Instrumentalists. 
The two chief works in the programme were Beethoven’s noble 
C minor symphony and the overture to Weber’s last opera, “ Oberon,” 
which were well performed and heartily applauded. Miss Monteith 
came here to sing for the first time, and achieved a success by her render- 
ing of “Softly Sighs,’ from Freyschutz.” Mr. Montague Worlock, the 
other vocalist, won the warm approval of his fellow-citizens for his 
delivery of “ Hai gid vinto la causa,’’ from Mozart’s “Figaro.” The 
second portion of the concert scheme was made up entirely of popular 
pieces in accordance with the lines laid down by the committee, 
who have decided to so equalise the music that all tastes may be met. 
The starting of the venture has been such as to warrant the belief that the 
“‘ Monday Pops” will now become a permanent institution. 





REVIEWS. 
—_—_@——_—__ 
From Cart Warmutu, Christiania. 

An album of six songs, with Norwegian and English words, by Agathe 
Backer Grondahl, which has recently been published by Carl Warmuth, 
Christiania, and Breitkopf and Hiirtel, Leipzig, may be cordially recom- 
mended to cultured singers who can command an efficient accompanist. 
The charm of these fresh and delightful songs does not depend solely on 
the characteristically “ northern’? colour which marks both melody and 
harmony: they are full of fancy and feeling, and abound in touches which 
show real imaginative power. “The Nixie” and “The Proud Hawk” 
are the most ambitious and striking of the set—also, we are inclined to 
think, the finest ; but the melodious charm of “ By Shore of the Sound” 
and “Late” will probably be preferred by those whose voices have no 
longer anything to fear from the ordeal of a cantilena. 
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From Novet1o and Co. 

“ Ausgewihlte Lieder,” twelve songs, in two volumes, by Brahms. 
Several of these truly beautiful compositions have been already 
introduced by first-rate artists in English concert rooms, and no doubt 
amateurs, as well as professionals, will be delighted to find that the present 
issue hag not only English and German but also French words. The 
English version is by Mrs. Macfarren and Mrs. Morgan, and the French by 
Victor Wilder. 

Albums for Violin and Piano. Twelve characteristic pieces, composed 
by J. Jacques Haakman. Mr. Haakman has adopted fanciful titles for each 
of these charming bagatelles, somewhat after the manner of Schumann’s 


Kinderscenen, and he certainly succeeds in his musical descriptions. The 
themes are very original and beautifully harmonised ; and the players of 


the respective instruments will be interested in the excellent part-writing, 
the various imitations and passages in Canon. Each number is short, 
easy to play, and has helpful directions with regard to bowing. 


From Messrs. Ricorpr and Co. 

“Tender Memories,” words by Alba, music by Albert Visetti; ‘ For- 
saken,” words and music by Lord Henry Somerset; “Cupid’s Reign,” 
words by M. Stewart Duckworth, music by J. L. Roeckel. The first- 
mentioned song has a suitable melody to the regretful verses, and with 
expressive singing would be very effective. The second song, “ Forsaken,” 
is to be had in two keys, and will be welcome to declamatory singers. The 
last of the three, “ Cupid’s Reign,” is simple, tuneful, bright, and very 
easy. 

From F, AscHErBEra. 

Six songs by Frances Allitsen, words by Tennyson, Marie Corelli, Col. 
John Hay, W. H. Mallock, and Fanny Kemble. These songs are far above 
average merit, the mostly impassioned verses being set to music of an 
equally glowing and earnest nature. The songs particularly appeal to 
singers able to render them with proper musical and poetical expression 
without degenerating into “ gush.”’ The accompaniments of some of the 
numbers are unusually fine. 


From Weekes and Co. 
“The Old Corner.” Song, words by F. E. Weatherley, musie by Henry J. 
Edwards, Mus.D. The words and music of this composition are tender, 





and suitable to the pathos of the subject. It makes but slight demands 
on the singer beyond expressive power, and is published in two keys. 

“Tally Ho.” Written by T. Malcolm Watson, composed by Alfred J. 
Caldicott, Mus.Bac. A spirited hunting song, already made popular by 
Miss Fanny Holland and Mr. Alfred German Reed. 

“Lullabye.” Song, words by G. Hubi Newcombe, music by Samuel 
Weekes. Cradle songs are numerous, and on account of their peculiar 
rhythm seem to resemble one another; this specimen, however, shows origi~ 
nality in the melodic development, is tender and reposeful in style, and has 
a particularly well-written accompaniment. 
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ASCHER BEER G 








SOSSSSSHSSSHSSSHSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSHOSSSSOOOOD 


"T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 

















Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 























ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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From the following scene, together with 
the fact of his NEVER ONCE USING THE WORD 


IN ALL HIS WORKS, is it to be inferred that 
Shakespeare was unacquainted with “SOAP”? 














MACBETH, Act V., Scen2? L—New Reading. 


SP ose cagmemeuoaatasoe meray 77777 
HTT FF; YU 
Pinney) 

















Lady Macbeth—What, will these hands ne’er be clean? 
y ‘isa sovereign remedy, fragrant of “all the perfumes of 





A rabia.”—P Fi} ARS SOAP. 
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